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DO THE BEST SCIENCE KNOWS FOR YOU TO DO TO 

GROW vrj HAIR 

IN 30 DAYS OR DON'T PAY A CENT! 

MOST PEOPLE COULD HAVE SAVED THEIR HAIR HAD THEY ACTED IN TIME! 
BEWARE OF TOO MUCH HAIR IN YOUR COMBI 



ABSOLUTELY NOTHING KNOWN TO SCIENCE CAN DO MORE TO HELP YOU TO 



STOP GEHING BALD! 

ONCE YOU NOTICE SYMPTOMS OF TOO MUCH HAIR IN YOUR COMB- 
INGS, ITCHY SCALP, EXCESSIVE DRYNESS OR OILINESS, 



ACT IMMEDIATELY! 



BEWARE OF TOO MUCH HAIR IN YOUR 
COMB. IT IS A DANGEROUS SYMPTOM! 



Once you are BALD It’s too late, nothing can help 
you, not even the HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA! 
Don’t delay, delay may cost you your hair! THE 
HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA keeps your sick scalp 
free of itchy dandruff, seborrhea and stops the hair 
loss they cause. 

Guaranteed Results With New Formula! 

THE HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA kills the hair-de- 
stroying germs (1) Pityrosporum Ovale, (2) Staphylococcus 
Albue and (3) Cornebacterium Acnes. Leading dermatologists 
feel that in killing these germs you rid yourself of the scalp 
conditions that result in BALDNESS! KILL THESE GERMS. 
Don’t risk letting them KILL your HAIR GROWTH! and 
your chances for growing more virile hair! The Hair Re- 
search Formula has been extremely successful with “DIF- 
FICULT” hair and scalp conditions! Almost at once your 
hair looks THICKER, more attractive and alive! 

Thousands of men and women who never got over being 
skeptical, delayed and delayed using the Hair Research For- 
mula and -are now BALD — it’s too late for them! But thou- 
sands upon thousands more have TESTED, tried and 
PROVED what we say about the HAIR RESEARCH FOR- 
MULA. **THEY NOW HAVE THICKER HAIR, healthier 
hair, hair they can be proud of. Read their letters of praise, 
study the guarantee, and act now before it is too late! 



NO MORE 
FALLING 
HAIRI 



NO MORE 
HEAD 
ODORSl 



NO MORE 
ITCHY 
SCALPI 



NO MORE 
DANDRU^PI 




PROOF!!! 

Former skeptical people like yoa! 
Now SATISFIED USERS! 



GET 5 IMMEDIATE BENEFITS! 

(1) Kill the three tjT>ea of germs, that may be re- 
tarding your normal HAIR GROWTH! 

(2) STOP scalp Itch and burn (DO THE BEST SCI- 
ENCE KNOWS FOR YOU TO DO TO GROW 
MORE VIRILE HAIR!) 

(3) Enjoy healthful massaging action 

(4) Bring HAIR NOURISHING blood to the ecalp^ 

(5) Remove ugly loose DANDRUFF 

THE HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA is an amazing 
NEW. SCIENTIFIC FORMULA and it CONTAINS NO 
ALCOHOL! So resultful is this NEW and IMPROVED 
AMAZING FORMULA that absolutely nothing known 
to science can do more to help you to GROW MORE 
VIRILE HAIR. You must be 100% delighted with re- 
sults within 30 days or you return the unused portion 
and your money will be refunded. 

Remember your chances for love and romance and 
your chances for success are so much greater when 
you have more virile hair, so DON’T RISK GETTING 
BALD! Act at once! 

EXCLUSIVE FORMULA 

THE HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA 
is an exclusiTe laboratory created 
formula. It Is sold only by us ex- 
clusively — U is not yet <^talnable In 
any other way but by mail from us I 
We luww that absolutely nothing 
KNOWN TO MEDICAL SCIENCE 
CAN DO MORE TO SAVE YOUR 
HAIR 1 NO OTHER FORMULA 
CAN GROW MORE VIRILE HAIR 
MORE QUICKLY OR CAN STOP 
YOU FROM GETTING BALD MORE 
SURELY 1 BALDNESS WON’T 
WAIT I Act now I MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 



GUARANTEE 



FOR- 1 



Name 



If the HAIR RESEARCH 
MUIA isn’t better than 
product or treatment you 
had. If it isn’t the best sci- ■ 
ence knows for you to do to ■ 
help you to irrow more virile I 
hair in SO days, If it doesn’t* 
do for you what It ha* done for | Adoresa 
others, if you are not delighted ■ 
with it, return It and your ■ 
money will be refunded In full, i 
HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA IS | 
guaranteed to both MEN and _ 

WOMENl • 

HAIR RESEARCH CO. ■ 

1035 Broad St. Newark, N. i. * 



*T didn't have much faith in it, but now I can feel my 
hair getting thicker. I am more than pleased with It.” Mrs. 
K.L . Chicago, III. 

“I am very happy my friends keep telling me my hair 
looks thicker and more alive! Mr. H.T., New York. N.Y. 
“After using the Hair Research Formula for only five days, 
my hair stopped falling out! J.P., Springfield, Mass. 

“For more than five years I tried to get rid of my dan- 
druff and scalp itch, now after only two days, no more 
Scalp Itch and no more dandruff.” R.K.. New Orleans, La. 
“Yes I have grown more virile hair in 30 days. I am more 
than pleased.” G.W., jersey City, N.J. 

“NO MORE PALLING HAIR SINCE THE VERT FIRST 
WEEK I TRIED YOUR FORMULA.” Mrs. L.K.. New York. 
N.Y. 

“Thanks a million for convincing roy husband, his h^r 
stopped falling out, I use it too, It got rid of my infuri- 
ating scalp Itch in Just three days.” Mrs. G.T.. Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

— MAIL COUPON NOW - 

HAIR RESEARCH CO., Dept. 71 
1025 Broad St. Newark, New Jersey 

Rush at once one month’s supply of your NEW AND 
IMPROVED AMAZING SCIENTIFIC HAIR RESEARCH 
FORMULA. I enclose $2. ensh, check or money order, 
Bl^ prepaid. My money will be refunded If not satis- 



I 

I 



City State 

□ I enclose $5. send three month’s supply. 

1 understand If not delighted with the new and im- 
proved HAIR RESEARCH FORMULA I can return the 
tmused portion after 10 days for full purchase price 
refund. 

SENT ON AmOVAL. * 





APPROVED 



under the | 

I G.l. BILL I 



Superintc-n<hM 



Gcflcral 

Manager 



If there ever was a “Stairway to Success” the 
training you get from I. C. S. is it! Many of the leaders of 
industry are I. C. S. graduates. And tens of thor^ds of 
“average” people have won promotions and pay increases 
that they attribute to I. C. S. training. 

It’s only natural. The International Corr^^ndence 
Scboola have been training men for 58 y®®”' 
how to do it. I. C. S. courses are written by the experts m 
their fields. You’U find texts practical, thorough, easy to 



grasp. 

You learn at home— in your spare time. You move 
ahead just as quickly as your ambition and energy 
Start now to step up! Check the course you want-and 
mail the coupon today! 



Foreman 



INTERNATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS 

■OX 7$4S-5I, SCRANTON I, PENNA. 



Without coBt or obligation, please tend me full particular* 
about the course BEFORE which I baye marked X: 



cost or tlMM mS nt 

BittlnM* antf 
AMidWfii* Ce«f*— 

□ Aoeewtint □ MmttiiBC 

□ Aps. Psydic^oty Q Btafckttpint 

□ BasiiMn Adminlt<rattM 

Q Btt. CorTMp«n4Mc« □ tHS. Ls* 

□ Cartifisd Pubik Accounting 

□ CoflKMraal 

□ ConRwdtt Art 

□ Cost Aoeoantitic 

□ Fadeai Tax 

□ Hrtt Ymt Coi««ei 

□ ForwnansMp 



iOX A010-C. SCRANTON 9. KNNA. 

faM Mrtktdaa abovt Ui« cmvm BEFORE which I hav* mmM X: 
Cleetrlcel Ccurte* 



□ Freeh 
CHigh School 
□ INM(rali«n 



□ Higher Mathomsties 

□ Industrial SupervisiOR 

□ Motor Traffic □ PoatM OvB Sarwic* 

□ leUifiiig □ RetaH But. ManagofflMt 

□ SaltsiTisfuhip □ Seoatarial 

□ SigR Lettertfit □ Startography 

□ Snanisli □ Traffic Managamont 
Air Condltlonina and 
Piumbln* Ceurswc 

□ Air Condiboning 

□ Haaling □ Ptuntblat 

□ Rafdgarafio* Q Staaffi nitiag 



CKemlael Ceurtaa 
ChaodcM Eadnaarini 
Chamiatry. Analytical 
Chamistry, IndatriM 
OMiaistry. Mli. koa & SUal 
Patroiaw* RaSning 

Pulp aad Papar Matjag _ . „ 

dad CnelnaariR*. Aretittee- OShip Etaetriciae 
tural and Minin* Cauraaa 
Architactura □ Arcliitaetwral Oratliag 
Building Esttmatinc 



□ Dectrical Draltint 

□ Claetrieal EngincarlM 

□ Elaebrie Light and Powar 

□ tighdnt Tachoician 
a Pttatfet □ Praeh'eal EtadridM 

□ Powe Nona Etaetila 



lotarnal Camtouattan 
Cnglnaa Cwuraaa 

0« ■ □ Co.1 l««l« g tato Tjehmum QMiAm 

• ODiesal Ensnaa □GasCatfaai 

Mactianleal Cauraaa 

□ Aarenaaticat Enginaer's, Jr. 

□ Akaaft Drafting U FHgW Esginaar 

□ Fare M a Fotmdry Work 

□ Traatmant el hMaia 

□ fodustrlot Enenaaring 

□ IndostTlai instnunantatioa 

□ Induatrlsl M^llutgy 

□ Maehina Shop 



Highway Englaaoriag 
Lambar Oeaiar 
RaciSag Struetorai Blueprints 
Sanitary Engjnaariftg 
Structural Oraf*jng 
Stracturai Enainearing 
Survtying and Mappii.g 
Communiaatiana Cauraaa 
Eiaciromet 

Prae- FM and Tatavision _ 

Prac. Talaphony □ Radio DpsraUng □ Maehina Shop InspacOM 
Radio. Ganaral □ Radio Sarvicing D(Ma:luni<al Drtfking 
TaUgraph Endncaiiif □iRtachaafcal Eoginaaring 



a .v..iJd-lon Work 
G PdSarnmakingoWoad. Natal 

□ Raadinc Sh^ Bloapibila 

□ Shaat-MaUI Draftiog 

□ Shaot-Matal Workar □ SNp OraTOat 
O SNp Fittiag □ Tool DatiCMUc 

□ Taolmaking □ WakSing Eagiaairiac 
QWaMng— Gat and ENctric 

ftaliroad Cauraaa 

□ AirBrika □ Car taa p a e br 

□ Oiatal LocoROoBva 

□ tocomafiva Enginaar 

□ tocomotiva Rreman 

□ Locomotiv* htocNnist 

□ flsilroad Saetian Foreman 

□ Steam and DiastI Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Knalnaarln* 
Coursra 

□ Boilermakinc 

□ Comtwa. Engrg. □ Engfna Ruralag 

□ Marina Cnenaariog 

□ ro‘<w Plant Engr. □ Stasm Eaginav 
Tflstlla Coursaa 

□ Cotton ManulKturlag □ Loom Fixing 

□ Rayon Waaving □ Twtila Designing 

□ Woolan Maniifaeturing 



Haw 1 i.i - 
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Ptaaani Position. 






EaMlAvad bt 







EnriHlmaRt ontfar 6.1. BHI tpprovad for World War II Vatoran. Spacia) tuition ratee to mambors of the Armad Foieao. 
Canadian rasidants sand coupon la Intarnational Cowaapondaoca SchooH Canadian, Ltd.. MontraaL Canada. 
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DYNASTY OF THE LOST George O. Smith 8 

Kidnapped by sinister machines, Harry Vinson and Narina Varada 
try to avert war between their respective nations, while they strike 
back at the common enemy. 

★ (Djjjmmjuc ^yXovsisdA 

NOBODY SAW THE SHIP Murray Leinster 40 

Antonio thinks he is confronted with black magic and demons, and 
he stands alone against a terrible visitor from beyond the stars. 

THE MINIATURE MENACE Frank Belknap Long 50 

Ralph Langford is the only man who can determine if the alien 
spaceship contains friend or foe, and Langford awaits imprisonment 
for dereliction of duty. 

★ ShoJd SioAiPJt and (DspahtmsmiA 

BATTLE OF THE UNBORN James Blish 65 

It's secret, undeclared war between humans and mutants, and no 
one can be sure if his neighbor is "normal". 

PARKING, UNLLMITED Noel Loomis 70 

Solving the parking problem means a fortune to the men v/ho can 
keep their solution secret. But v/hen it gets out . . . I 

IMITATION OF DEATH Lester del Rey 76 

Max Fleigh believes himself the master of synthetic men — dupli- 
cates of real people who will act as he commands. But more than 
one side can play chess with such puppets! 

DOWN TO EARTH 39 

READER’S PREFERENCE COUPON 83 

Cover by Earle IC. Bergey Robert W. Lowndes, Editor 
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Maes. Entire contents copyright 1950 by Columbia Publlcationa, Inc. 16c per copy; yearly subscription 
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no rosponsibility for their return. Printed in the U.S.A. 
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Americsg's^ Rgst Growing Industry 
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EMANBY , 
SPARE time' 



titm CRtlMEt m NtTWOU 

-« y«an tAe, I «m 4 >iAIdwa»i wta 
^ MiMV. I •« 4 

Bidfo Entto i w «<0i kigt staUM at 
|'■4 ABC •*<«Mk.''>^KMAN 2 
»ASD. RMfiAcM Paill. N«w JnMf. 

I « T* M WE81C M tMK TBCB > 
t *• «0 0 



Mte )«ni»c, M4d« U to : 





=41 sS^hSSS: iS:Sa»j3.*2rSb! ^ eeryicmg course, I mod you SPECUL 
e!G!n^Zr<£^ BOOKLETS starting Uw-^day.yoo enroll that show 

1io« yoQ ean nul<» $5, |10 or more a week EXTRA 
ftxisg neighbors* Radtos in spare time vrti^ lenming. 
Tester you build with parts I send he^m 

S.'CRORjPAY JOB I _ 

Your next step is a job installing and servicing 
'RadiO'Televiai^ seta, or becoming boss of 3 
RadiO'Televinoa Sales and Sendee 8 b^, or grttinga 
good Job in a Broadcastiivg Station. ls-194$, th«« were 
948 uadio Stations. Tod^or, about 2,70l> are on the sir! 
Kesujt — theme ande d (lualified men stepped into good 
H 3 an add developmente is PM, Two-Way Radioi. 
Police,, Aviation, Martse. Micro-ware Relay Radi'>. 
■lltiaJc what this means} New jobs, more yobs, goo>i 
pay for quaUfled men. 

3. BB9GHT PVTURBI 

And think of the «mportomtMa In Tetevisioa. Only Id 
Stations were on m air in I947.'>Tqday, mom than ■* 
fifty. And the experts say there sdH be over 1,000 
within three years. Uanufsetaxtrs are producing over 
100,000 Television sets a mentii. Be a succeaeful Raidio 
Tefeviaion Opesator or Tedinkaan ... get fat line for 
sueccas and a brisht ftitwre in / 
lag bidustryt 



Am AtNOU). Peattoc, K«Wca 

fuyiUM Ncmss nonrMu 

* E'or tb* paM tito rean, 1 ha«« bwn ' 
(fcratxif my m Sonpiciac buia«to< 

BKOCaai. LmMSU. tfi«tn.lrr, - 






ms nttr ioi tmmmks hal % 

■Vy Srk i«k rtlb KDCR. ««* eW; 
toMMd f*r nto by yeer Gndtwto 9trr.\ 



ii/s.sasr^'! 

T«UvM^««m lo«)dw r 



Mwa-TonraM 1 

<n Xadto SnlcJi 
VMS fU nd j 
7 f«nMtd to { 
aLSSHT I 



tPMf TMK Mfnit Mn W£U 

■Vert «nl]r to Ubm M Kadto' 

‘ '«MM4^«o(Sti}4m«(k. mi«w 
a. MM Sii^ beferv •Bratttoa 

SL tiWe, Ptm^totok. 



Will Trciin You nf Hsnte 

Y®u Pr&etics Ssrvieing or OoiotnuffiieatioiK 



• >e - nj B, B/'IVA BateOat dreuft*. «oa<hwtv«r 

witB mAnf KBT9 



perUne* to be aacmMlQi TkCHKIClAtfS. I wtU 
tr*wy«i,toe. OrBQwyouci»«eroi<forBr KGW 
p.'actUai cowae in ttedlwTeievlaoa Oocuuunlct- 
tfv&s. Tmla ter your FCC operetor'i or t«rhm> 
ct<A‘« Uentes. Yo» km {UtdrvTdctMsion theory 
from tMsr. htustrsMe Iomom ia sty terteS heme 
gt teiy 'c os tm . . ^ 

As nsrt «f both my Smteirs sMt-Cori-wiicm* 
tlors ee<M*r. I srad you MSNV KITS «f mod«m 
e^tUipmnit tlUt *^iis to life” tbeovy you Item. 

Tto SaiM Wt ESAKIS 

Ki p»rt of my Serdctis coune. 1 mkI you 
:uyMk«r, tubes, cbesate. -tateBito. 
transformer, BVBRTTmNC you 
need tc bu>i^ tbit nxKle* n Rt.4ie. lt«e 
it to conduct msny vdttob'e teeto ai»i 
proetfee Nrvkli«{. k*# 
ywre to ke«;>. I 



y..i Bi!::d tiis TSfifcSJcmes 



dfcutt*. eos4urtiiv experenruts 

wia r<twii^s <l«eets, Ki^e* you 
oepmetteek. (Soroeof m« ea«i|»> 
is teowa beteto.) BweertbiAS I stiM 



■ CM iste 
to keca 



Radio ServUiK wkh maiv pWtarm and dMja^na 
phis my 64-«m baeit “HOW TO OS A SUCCESS 
bl SADIO-T£LEVf»ON” both FK£E. See 
wbat my STa<U<Kt>.-» ere douw and earning Setsd 
coupes today J.E. SMITH. PntoideM.Deut OSA2 
ttetknai Radio huttiniie, Horw 

Redte Sebent. WeoMaatM A O C 



mimm 

GST TMI$ TRAtNtNB 
WtTHOVT COST 
UNDER C. L BILL. 
lOAIL COUPON NOW. I 



0 am. J. C. PhwISewt, Des«L OCA2 

• Raatenal RaSle taiMut*. WweWnstan U. O. C. 

* lteUiM&mpkljmsDao«dMHtt(K Book about Uuw to' 
in l^^*Telei^heB~h^ HQ* <Nb aakai 



rajt<ar:TrAiUu>9^rUetsl>owahowtoi»ts ^ 
ttano*' 'on u« air.** Porfonn pt’oeeaum 
4c ’.a- ‘‘.*d 0 # IWeed-ast StatK'n eperatort. 
evubu-t neuy t-otu. cxpeTiiiMflta. myovra 
te P«p. 
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THROW IWAY 
THAT TRUSS! 

Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need? 

Learn NOW about tliis perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surcly?you keenly desire . . , you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life's activities and j^sures once again. To work 
... to play ... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened m your thoughts 1 Literally thousands of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Par^ise Reg'cnned , . . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world”— and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases ! Even doctors— thou- 
sands of them — have ordered for themselves and their patients. 

Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of hi Here's a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express b^rtfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond tiic expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention— how does it work ? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cusliion 
Appliance— send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor— ANYONE can afford to bc^r this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention I But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is Tecerved, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at tne low *Wker-to-u$er*’ price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightwci^t, inconspicuous. Has no lard pads to gouge painfuny into the flesh. 







no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring" you heavenfy comfort and securi^,— or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Afr-Cushion works in its own umque way, softly, silently 



helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Leant what tbU marvelous 
invention may mean to you— send coupon quick 1 

t SENT on TRIAL! 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now— FIRST get the comi^etek 
revealing explsmation of this world-famous rupture tnven- 
tkn, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
—the wonderful de^p'ee of freedom— security^— the 
blessed relief thousands of men, women -and children 
have reported. Thej^found the answer to their prayers I 
And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
c.B.uawa»,iBWBwe TRIAL* Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-riak triaL Send for the facts now— today— harry I AU correspond- 
ence strictly confidentiaL , , 



PROOFri 

Read ThcK Report, on Reducible 
) Rupture Cases 

fin out iitee at Matehall. Af/oii/^an, W. 
have over S3, 000 ^ratefu/ /otters which 
have come to ue ent/re/y unao//ctte</ 
and without any eort of payment.) 

Never Loaas a Day'a WoHc la SWpyar4 
*‘A t«w ,wMk« see I KC«lr*d tbs AM^iaae* joe 
CMd« tor mo. I pat it oa Ui« •ftemooa ( r*a*tTy4 it 




P^N^MVELOPC iUST CUP and SEND 

Brooks Ahl»naifc« Co., 'l 95 B $Mt St. Mfehl 



srajaod ov«r thMo abipo— «ad boUovo bm, tbo work 
In » Navy slilpnrd to asrtUoa ast moj. Yoe boro 
Jmm o fit* (kVer to em. 1 aovor lo«e-m dor's wwk 
now. Om of .nr boddios woo toptarod on Oto job 
about two raoDtso oeo. Attar oooitw ajr Appltoaoo ba 
.wwtoiM to ordor IJm oao.'* J> JW CoaML UKto Gma 
Av«., Orooc*, Toxos. * 

Perfect Satisfaction la Evety Way 

"1 am bappir td roport that tka AppUaaoa that I rt* 
««iy*d ttomyoe mot* than a jomt afo baa flraa 
parfact taUefaetton in oravr wav; 

"In taat, 1 am not awa 1 will arar naad aaothry 
ooa, bat I an aaklaa voa to saad ma tha baat ctada 
as mark ad on tbamdsr btoak, (ban to I thoaid avar 
naad HI would bare it. I Ibiok I wooldwant toesait 

V whoR- 1 go.far 1 «ok walks «r work at bea^ work , 
ot any kird, ^ostTw M. aonoe^^ 

MAIL THIS COUPO!^ NOW! 

! BROOKS APPUANCa CO. . 

1 19SB state St. MersbaaslMb 

I Without obllctUoft. plats*. «a&d roar TB3EE 
■i BOOK o n Rup ture, PROOF ot TletuUs, ud 
I TBIAlc OFFCB— tU In pUIo eoreT^p*. 

J^Ntas* 

I 

I ... 

B 

■ 



2 Suit whether for Uaa O Womau □ or CbOd Q 
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who never thought they could! 



After T«> Months Ploys In BoimI 

1 h*d no I would aceoowlfsh so nn^ 
nHtrle«Uy. AXler only tw monUM I was 
plsTlns to baads. X bow am oosloroO In • 
tnoirfe itor« a$ >b Inatruotor. This X owe 
to 7oar marreloQsly stmplo leooes. 

*B. C., PstonoB. Kew Jerscw 



WoHldn*! Tofcn (1000 for Conrso 

Tbe lesee n a trs so ttmol« that unroot can 
unideretand ihea. I hare learoed to play 
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music? 'liiat’s what thousands of 
others have thought! Just like 
you. they long to play some in- 
strument — the piano, riolin, gui- 
tar, saxophone or other favoHtes. 
But they denied themselves the 
pleasure — because they thought 
it took months and years of te- 
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An Intensely Gripping Novel Of Metal Doom 




Narina spoke des- 
perately into the mi- 
crophone, not daring 
to look up. She sen- 
sed, rather than saw 
the metal hand 
reaching for her . . . 






Was this 
the beginning 
of a ghastly new 
war, or had the sin- 
ister kidnappings 
a different 
meaning? 
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DYMMIC FEATURE NOVEL 



ARRY VINSON entered the 
room eagerly. It was two 
hours earlier than he intend- 
ed, but his anticipation of watching 
the finale of eight years’ intense work 
v;as too great. Vinson had scarcely 
slept that night. 

He had itched to try the machine 
out the evening before ; only careful 



judgment kept him from it. The 
machine required a full twelve-hour 
period for warming up; to putter 
with it before it had reached its 
stable operating temperature would 
have been as senseless as attempting 
to fly with an aircraft only half com- 
pleted. 

But now — 
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Vinson stopped cold, three steps 
inside of the door. The vast room 
was empty, the machine was gone. 
The aisles and aisles of neatly ma- 
chined rack and panel were bare; all 
that remained was the linoleum in 
the aisles — 

That and the floor studs now 
gleamed nakedly, each with its nut 
placed precisely before it on the 
edge of the linoleum. Far down the 
empty hall a power junction box was 
open; its heavy switches open; its 
fuses pulled. The busbars that car- 
ried power to the machine had been 
unbolted and the bare end reached 
out like the butt of an amputated 
arm. 

Vinson’s mind could have coped 
with ruin from natural causes — such 
as tornado or earthquake— even 
though the site of this building had 
been carefully selected to avoid such 
dangers. Vinson could have accepted 
unnatural ruin, such as sabotage — 
though again the site of the building 
had been kept as secret as could be 
to avoid such. But this was not de- 
struction, either from foreign agents 
or the fury of nature. 

This was complete dis-installation ; 
theft; ton after ton of ultra-complex 
electro-mechcmical gear neatly dis- 
connected and removed during the 
course of one eight-hour period. 

It was far too much to believe. 
Harry Vinson’s mind rebelled; he 
reeled dizzily, turned in a dreamlike 
stupor and left the room. Moments 
later he was in his car and driving 
back to his bachelor quarters in the 
city, some miles away. Vinson was 
still in a daze as he undressed and 
got into bed. 

He slept for an hour, which 
brought him to his regular time for 
arising, and awoke feeling the after- 
math of a terrifying nightmare. He 
remembered himself in the grip of a 
gleaming mechanical monster, a love- 
ly, frightened girl beside him. In his 
hand was some sort of pistol which 
shot out a futile beam at the ensnar- 
ing metal talons; he was high in the 
air of some strange world, which 
spread out below him. . . Harry Vin- 
son smiled grimly; the nightmare 
was symbolic, of course, and he won- 



dered just what the dream has S3rm- 
bolized. 

To dream of eight years of work 
disappearing overnight. . .dream him- 
self captured by machinery! It 
might be a good idea to talk to Doc 
Caldwell ; he could help. Harry won- 
dered whether he might have been 
working too hard, then shook his 
head and stopped thinking about it 
as best he could. No man, Caldwell 
had said, should try to analyze his 
own subconscious. . . 

The nightmare memory faded, 
driven out of Vinson’s mind by the 
eagerness of watching the machine 
work. He made coffee, washed his 
cup quickly, and in another five min- 
utes was driving out across the wide, 
open plain towards the building. 

* « « 

ARINA VARADA was a dark 
beauty, almost oriental-looking. 
Her features were sensitive, chang- 
ing with her mood from a laughing 
vitality when pleased to a Madonna- 
like impassiveness when serious. In 
either case she was beautiful; and 
when her face reflected terror the 
sight of it would have moved a 
bronze image to compassion. ' 

But that which menaced Narina 
was colder than bronze and harder 
than cold steel. 

Terror and wonder were in her 
face now. It was one thing to avoid 
a machine running wild; it was 
something entirely different to flee 
from a machine guided by someone 
trying to run you down. In either 
case the machine has no attitude; it 
is merely the insensate tool. But 
when a small mobile device, built to 
perform a routine operation, turns 
from some job it is not supposed to 
do and drives you into a corner like 
a thief interrupted in his work — 

That could not be endured without 
terror. 

There was no other human in sight 
but Narina; the machine had no hu- 
man guidance that she could see. It 
should, then, be a simple machine 
that got off its tracks, out of its 
routine line, easily to be avoided or 
stopped. 

But this was no insensate struc- 
ture of metal and glass. The act of 
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Vinson burst into the room and stopped. 
Could this girl be the enemy, the brain 
behind the metal monsters? 



an unguided machine is far from the 
sentient behavior that trapped Nari- 
na in a corner. She could see over 
the top, and around the sides, of the 
little machine. The room was filled 
with rack and panels, and other 
small devices swarmed along the 
aisles. Tongs and grapplers that were 
fashioned only to make routine re- 
placement of parts were not replac- 
ing parts. Inexplicably, they were un- 
fastening nuts that held the racks 
and the panels to the floor. They 
were lifting each individual bay onto 
dolly trucks and trundling them out 
into a field near the building— out 
where Marina could not see them. 

Marina could not know where they 
were going but she could guess. This 
was an attempt at theft; the chances 
were high that the stolen parts were 
being trundled across the field to a 
ship moored for the moment to the 
abandoned wharf. 

These were clever little machines 
— sort of a part of a mechanical ner- 
vous system, she knew. Like gang- 
lion. In the human body, a cut finger 
will send a nervous impulse of pain 
to inform the brain that damage has 
been done. The brain directs the rest 
of the body to apply first aid or, in 
more desperate cases to seek a doc- 
tor. In this mechanical device, the 
creation was superior to a human 
body. A damaged part sent its im- 
pulse not to a brain for further con- 
sideration, but to a master selector 
system that sent one of these little 
machines rolling down set tracks to 
replace the defective part. 

But instead of minding their busi- 
ness as any insensate machine should, 
these same little devices were dis- 
mantling the master machine with 
the utmost efficiency and were cart- 
ing it away. 

Marina’s lip curled in anger, now; 
anger and jealousy replaced fear, she 
knew of only one other country on 
earth where its citizens prided them- 
selves in their mechanical ability. 
The country where ‘Goldberg’ means 
a complicated mechanical gadget in- 
stead of a man’s name. Anger — and 
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now frustration — For America was 
not even supposed to have an inkling 
of the fact that this machine was 
being built, let alone the ability to 
control the machine’s own repair de- 
vices in some completely inexplica- 
ble manner. 

Spies, she thought. And then she 
was forced to admit to herself that 
her country’s own spies had managed 
to ferret out enough of the secrets 
of the American machine to enable 
her and others of her countrymen to 
reproduce it. 

The machine before her moved 
slightly. . .impatience? 

The tempo of work had increased, 
and now the last of the gleaming 
racks and panels were being re- 
moved. As they were trundled out 
Narina saw her captor move forward 
with mechanical precision. She cried 
out as the tongs and grapples 
reached for her, lifted her from her 
feet, and carried her from the room. 

Across the field she was taken, to 
the ship she expected to be there. 
Panic came, panic and then realiza- 
tion of complete helplessness. 

For how could a machine catch a 
human being — when the mechanism 
had no eyes! 

Eyes or not, the little machines 
were efficient; they moved about 
the cargo ship knowingly, and the 
finest human crew could not have 
made the ship ready, and cast away, 
in less time. Narina, from her pris- 
on in a small stateroom, watched the 
shores of her native country recede 
through a porthole too small for her 
to wriggle through. 

She took solace in bitter tears. 

* * * 

C APTAIN Jason Charless sat 
idly on the grille that looked 
down across a vast room full of ci- 
gar-shaped metal things with stubby 
wings. Behind him was a control 
panel and next to it a complex com- 
puting machine. From this room, 
buried deep in a man-made cavern 
in the mountains. Charless — or any 
of his command — could calculate and 
then direct any one of the horde of 
guided missiles to any place on 
earth. A millionth of a second after 
it had arrived at its destination, that 



place would cease to exist save as a 
cloud of incandescent gas, a wave of 
radiant energy, and a mounting 
white pillar of radioactive particles. 

It was a dull job; a nasty job; a 
job no man would accept willingly. 
A policeman, Jason thought bitterly, 
directs his energies in many ways 
besides shooting criminals. But 
Charless could only sit and wait — 
hoping he would never be called to 
compute and then direct even the 
smallest of these devil’s eggs against 
an active enemy. 

On the floor of that cave was a 
planet-staggering quantity of atomic 
explosive. That it might go off did 
not occur to Charless. It could not ; 
it was impossible because he. Captain 
Jason Charless, held complete and 
absolute control over every bit of its 
complex machinery at the dials and 
buttons of the control panels. 

He was the master — 

Jason Charless blinked foolishly. 
At the far end of the vast cave, the 
sealed door opened swiftly. 

“Who — ?’’ he called angrily, then 
turned to look at his control panel; 
it was inert. 

Then at the far end of the floor, 
Guided Missile Number One lifted 
on its launching rack and roared into 
life. It zoomed through the open 
door with the thunder of hell and 
was gone into the sky. 

Charless swore viciously. He 
grabbed the telephone to give some- 
one particular and official hell for 
not telling him — but he controlled 
them. 

Not an indicator was showing on 
his panel. 

Did he really control them? 

Missile Number Two raised and 
zoomed out, its rocket exhaust thun- 
dering in the vast cave. He saw Num- 
ber Three follow Number Two, then 
Number Four followed Number 
Three. Number Five left v/ith split- 
second timing, and Number Six fol- 
lowed. Number Seven left as 
Charless sounded the general alert, 
and Number Eight zoomed into the 
sky before the sirens began to sound. 

Number Thirty-seven had passed 
the open door by the time Charless 
managed to get his call through to 
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his commanding officer. Number 
Eighty-one went out on its trail of 
flame by the time that General 
Lloyd’s official command came into 
the cave on feet driven by fear. Num- 
ber Tv/o Hundred arrowed into the 
upper air while Lloyd’s men were 
searching the known spectra of elec- 
tromagnetic radiations in an effort to 
discover v.'ho or what was capable of 
directing radio-controlled missiles 
that should have been inert until Ja- 
son Charless awakened them by 
pressing the proper button. 

Number Seven Hundred Sixty- 
three roared skywards as General 
Lloyd’s men turned from their in- 
struments in despair. Number Eight 
Hundred Fifty-seven left st the in- 
stant that General Lloyd asked for a 
volunteer to — die. 

Number Eleven Hundred Forty- 
tv/o left — 

With Jason Charier,® as passenger, 
carrying a stnall portable radio trans- 
mitter, in place of two hundred 
pounds of atomic v.’arhsad. 

The last — Number Two Thousand 
— cleared the cave before the v/hite- 
faced General I.loj'd succeeded in 
contacting Secretary of War Hege- 
man and telling him the unbelievable 
tale. 



B WIS NIGHTMARE forgotten, 
^ Harry "Vinson drove swiftly 
towards his day’s work — 
knowing it would be the greatest 
day’s v.’ork of his life. The telephone 
in his car rang thrice before its ur- 
gent buzzing broke into his con- 
sciousness. He lifted the phone and 
spoke, giving his name and number. 
* “Vinson! This is Flegeman. Jason 
Charless reports that some agency is 
stealing our supply of guided mis- 
siles.’’ 

“Stealing?” stammered Vinson, a 
cokl chill hitting him in the stomach. 
Dresm? 

Hegeman- explained. 

“Leaving, one by one,” echoed 
Vinson dully. 

Drean}! No dream, this! 

“Yes, leaving. Stolen. Without 
being energized, they took off one 
by one until they were gone !” 



“But what—?” 

Hegeman was snappish-short. “Get 
on that machine of yours and find 
out who’s doing it !” 

“I can’t,” said Vinson unhappily. 

“Why? Have you forgotten some- 
thing?” 

“The machine is gone,” said Vin- 
son breathlessly. 

“Gone !” roared Hegeman. 
“Where?” 

Vinson did not need his vast com- 
puting machine to tell him part of 
the answer to that question. “Gone,” 
he said quietly, “where your stock- 
pile of guided missiles went.” 

“Oh my God !” said Hegeman 
weakly. 

From somewhere behind, a small 
vehicle came racing up beside Vin- 
son’s car. Girders reached out and 
opened the door to the passing air ; 
the door snapped open and off v.'hile 
the car lurched sickeniirgly. The gir- 
ders clutched Harry Vinson and lift- 
ed him from the car and tucked him 
in the racing vehicle. Vinson’s car 
careened into a telephone post as the 
capturing machine raced off down 
the road. 

Vinson swore. This was magnifi- 
cent theft, and now expert abduc- 
tion. 

From somewhere below him, a small 
arm appeared with a hypodermic 
needle on its end. The needle v/ent 
into Vinson’s back with mechanical 
precision. 

He enlarged on his profanity. The 
only nation capable of such high- 
ha.nded methods w'as the same one 
reported to have stolen some of the 
secrets of the American Logic Com- 
puter a number of years back — Now 
they had stolen not only the comput- 
er itself, but its master technician 
and the stockpile of atomic missiles 
as well. 

Hate was not a familiar emotion to 
Harry Vinson, but it sprang up in 
him now and grew until he hated the 
verv name — of — 

The drug hit Harry Vinson sud- 
denly and completely. 

HE aw'oke he was in a 
w v minute cabin, lying on a small 
cot. The cabin was a-buzz with the 
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sound of motors, and it swayed gen- 
tly. Vinson knew he was flying — fly- 
ing in a large aircraft, kidnapped and 
helpless. 

He beat on the door with his fists, 
then shattered a metal fitting against 
it ; both attempts were equally futile. 
He tried the cabin call-button with 
deliberate intent to arouse anger but 
received no reply. He gave up; they 
might have disconnected the bell or 
they may have been ignoring the 
sound — it was one and the same to 
Vinson. 

An hour later a slide in the wall 
opened and a tray of food came into 
the room. 

“So,” he said aloud, “they will not 
even let me see them. How can they 
hope to keep this secret, and do they 
think I cannot guess who they are?” 

Shrugging, Vinson sat down and 
ate laconically. There was little he 
could do but wait; eventually some- 
one would come. 

But Vinson c»uld not accept his 
fate quietly for very long. The nar- 
row confines of the cabin left him 
nothing to do but think. 

He scoured the minute place for 
something to use as a tool, found the 
cabin to be clean as the inside of an 
empty gasoline tin so far as tools 
went. Not a thing, nothing of any use 
but the light in the ceiling. 

But that was a starting point for 
a trained engineer; Vinson removed 
the electric light, inserted a coin in 
the socket, then screwed the lamp 
back tight then snapped the switch. 
From somewhere there was a minute 
sput and all the rest of the lights in 
the cabin went out. What happened 
to the rest of the ship was outside of 
Vinson’s knowledge. He only hoped 
that all the lights were on the same 
circuit; before anyone could replace 
the fuse, they would have to clear 
the short circuit. 

He waited. 

And then there was a snicking 
sound and the door opened automat- 
ically. 

“Now, damn you — ” he started. He 
stepped forward swinging the pillow 
from the bed, its end torn open, and 
effectively hurling a snowstorm of 



feathers at his cSptive — 

Machine ! 

It came forward through the storm 
of feathers and Vinson leaped back 
to the bed and tore the mattress from 
its place. He hurled it on the floor 
in front of the half-tracks upon 
which the machine rode. The ma- 
chine tilted, put out a girder to cor- 
rect its off-balance position, then 
came to the floor with a crash as 
Vinson leaped forward, feet first, to 
kick the forward corner of the ma- 
chine around and away from its 
steadying arm. 

He leaped over the fallen machine, 
avoiding a questing girder-and- 
clutcher by less than inches. He 
slammed the door behind him, raced 
down the corridor towards the pi- 
lot’s compartment. He paused to 
smash the glass and take a metal 
crowbar from the fire-case on the 
wall ; then he hit the door with a 
crash, went into the pilot’s cabin 
with his bar upraised to bring it 
down on the pilot’s head. 

Vinson stopped on his heels. There 
was no pilot; just an ultra-complex 
machine that was fastened to the 
floor before the controls. 

Vinson sought controls for the 
auto-pilot, but found none. Then, 
with a sour face, he inserted his bar 
in among the glowing tubes in the 
auto-pilot and rammed hard. Tubes 
burst with loud pops and the auto- 
pilot went inert. 

He took over in the empty co-pi- 
lot’s seat and turned the plane 
around. 

Vinson shook his head, laughed. 
Instead of humans swearing about a 
lack of light, making repair neces- 
sary, he had energized a rather com- 
plex repair machine that came with 
mechanical disregard for strategy. 
This automatic plane required no il- 
lumination for its mechanical crew; 
it was fortunate for him that ma- 
chines do not think. 

Now, he exulted, I can go back 
home and go to work. 

F rom her porthole, Narina 
Varada saw the rest of the 
small fleet of thieving ships spread 
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out for safety during the passage 
across the ocean. Hour after hour 
they went, and it became dark. 

Narina was offered food from the 
same sort of a slot in the wall as had 
served Harry Vinson. That, of 
course, she didn’t realize, for she 
didn’t know Harry Vinson — ^yet. 

But she did realize that the con- 
voy of ships was heading irova her 
country across the ocean. She won- 
dered dully why they were stealing 
both the big machine and its most 
competent technician. The combina- 
tion of horror and a sense of the ut- 
ter futility of coping with the situ- 
ation dazed Narina; finally she fell 
asleep. 

Morning came and again the slot 
opened and food came into her cabin. 
Narina awoke, noted it dully, and 
made no move toward it. Hunger 
seemed quite secondary; eating was 
necessary to maintain life and Narina 
preferred death to her immediate fu- 
ture. 

The slot opened again after a time 
and the tray was withdrawn. A few 
moments later, the lock snicked and 
the door opened. A machine trun- 
dled in quietly. It inspected her with 
twin girders that felt her pulse and 
her forehead. Narina permitted this, 
but she was nauseated at the feel of 
cold metal. She sneered; how like 
them to make machines to do their 
dirty work for them! 

The machine retracted its girders, 
and from a small speaker on the 
front, said, ‘‘You may have the free- 
dom of the ship; please understand 
that you are an honored guest and 
not a craven prisoner.” 

‘‘Why not meet me face to face !” 
snapped Narina. 

‘‘I cannot, yet,” came the reply. 
‘‘But if you will not attempt self- 
destruction, you may go where you 
please.” 

“I prefer to remain here.” 

‘‘As you wish. However, the door 
will not be locked again.” 

The machine backed out of the 
door and closed it gently. There was 
no snick cf the lock. Narina tried it, 
found it open, then wondered wheth- 
er she could barricade the door 
against her captors. There was no 



one; she slammed the door angrily 
and threw herself across the bed 
once more. 

Slowly her hands went up towards 
her hair, found a ribbon of hard 
metal — a hair ornament. As a weapon 
against her captors it would be piti- 
fully inefficient, but for a deter- 
mined person, the little ribbon of 
metal could be used effectively. She 
would leave only dead and senseless 
flesh for any of them to violate. 

Slyly, for she feared they might be 
watching, Narina began to slurpen 
her little ribbon of metal to a fine, 
useful edge. 

« « » 

1 WARRY VINSON drove his cap- 
S. tured aircraft back towards the 
United States with a feeling of wari- 
ness. Though they had attempted to 
keep their identity a secret, Vinson 
knew — without having seen any di- 
rect evidence — v/ho they were. He 
also believed that they knew that he 
knew; similarly, his piracy of their 
aircraft must be known to them and 
he could expect reprisals. 

But it takes time to marshall air- 
craft for pursuit, and so far he had 
seen nothing on his radar screen but 
sea return and noise. 

Hours passed, and Vinson’s feel- 
ings were those of exultation at his 
escape mingled with a wonder of how 
much longer it would be before the 
real fox-and-hounds game began. 

It came, inevitably, as he knew h 
must come. His radar screen showed 
a target pip — it came across the 
screen with lightning velocity and 
crossed his nose with but feet to 
spare. A guided missile— of Ameri- 
can origin! It curved in the air, 
roared ahead and came around, dead 
nose on. 

That was enough for Vinson. A 
man might be bluffed, but not a ma- 
chine. He turned the aircraft and the 
missile followed in great loops made 
with lightning rapidity, forcing Vin- 
son to fly in the direction wanted 
by his captors. He wondered where — 
Again he tried to turn aside, and 
the missile looped to intercept and 
force him to re-turn. It missed his 
nose by feet and the aircraft lurched 
from the backwash of ruffled air. 
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Vinson smiled. If they went to all 
this trouble to keep him alive, to cap- 
ture him, they would not risk a 
crash unless his escape seemed im- 
minent. He knew that no mere hu- 
man could withstand the maneuver- 
ability of a guided missile; there- 
fore his escape was impossible — un- 
less he could depend upon their un- 
willingness to kill him and defy the 
darting thing. 

He turned again, and setting his 
teeth firm, let the big aircraft fly in 
a straight line. 

The missile looped forward and 
came back at him, nose-on again and 
at a slight angle to force him to 
turn. Vinson ignored it. 

There was a racketing crash, and 
the guided missile ripped through 
the left wingtip. The plane shud- 
dered, lost flying speed, and began to 
flutter. Vinson swore and put the 
nose down. 

He had been wrong. 

The plane hit the water with a 
crash and bounced. It did not sink. 
Vinson sat in the co-pilot’s seat and 
wondered what would come next. He 
watched the radar screen, and soon 
he knew. A flight of three planes — 
he recognized them as such by their 
velocity — came from the North. He 
saw them, later, as they came in 
sight, circled, and made neat land- 
ings on the water near him. 

They taxied towards him while he 
sat there cursing his inability to 
move the damaged plane. It was but 
a matter of time before the other 
planes touched his. His plane was 
opened from the outside — 

And machines entered. 

They came for Vinson. He 

wrenched the radar cabinet from its 
rubber shock mountings and hurled 
it at the foremost. The machine put 
forth grapples and caught the heavy 
cabinet neatly, then turned and 
hurled it through the walls of the 
plane. It was a dramatic gesture to 
prove Vinson’s complete helplessness 
— A feat no human being could du- 
plicate. 

Then, turning again, it came for- 
ward and took Harry Vinson by the 
forearms, for all his attempts to pre- 
vent this by keeping his arms in 



wild swinging motion. Then, paying 
no attention to Vinson’s protest nor 
his fighting, the machine reversed its 
half-tracks and retreated, leading 
Vinson against his will. He had to 
walk or be dragged. 

It held him thus while the flying 
boats took off. It held him — standing 
— while an hour passed by and the 
flight of planes approached a small, 
widespread convoy. Then, moving 
again, the machine drew Vinson along 
the deck of the hindmost craft to- 
wards the stern cabin block. 

And as he passed the bridge he 
caught the sight a face looking dov/n 
at him. 

Now! At long last, the first evi- 
dence of a human being! And one of 
olive complexion, black hair, and 
other national characteristics of his 
captors. 

Harry Vinson swore vengeance 
against them; he who had seldom 
known hatred. The face vanished 
from the bridge as he v.’as drawn to 
a cabin and rudely thrust inside. The 
door was locked behind him. 

Bitterly, he looked around ; equally 
bitter, Vinson smiled. “Here we are 
again,” he groaned. 



ARINA had been aroused by 
the roar of the returning 
.A- w planes. She left her cabin to 
see what was going on and she was 
observed by a small machine that fol- 
lowed her every step. Narina 
watched the flying boats land, saw 
them taxi up under the side of the 
ship ; to see better, she climbed the 
steps to the bridge. As the flying 
boats dropped their passengers, her 
follower left the bridge, coming 
down the ladder by means of the 
grapples and girders it used for 
arms. 

This gave Narina the chance to in- 
spect the radio gear on the bridge 
of the ship. It was unfamiliar to her, 
but she was enough of a technician — 
and the radio was of a simple type — 
to cope with it. 

Cynically, she looked down as the 
machine dragged the American down 
the deck. How very very clever! To 
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make off as a prisoner himself so 
that she would not suspect. 

Her lip curled in distaste, and 
once more her hand stole up to her 
hair. It dropped quickly; she was in 
control charge of herself once more 
and there was work to be done. 

She reached for the radio, snapped 
the ‘on’ switch and waited a moment. 
Her other hand reached out and 
pressed the pushbutton bearing the 
figures of the frequency reserved for 
emergencies. She picked up the mi- 
crophone and pressed the button on 
its side. “Narina Varada calling,” she 
cried in her native tongue. “I am kid- 
napped with our logic-computer and 
we are travelling West in a convoy 
towards — ” 

Over her shoulder came a girder 
that took the microphone from her 
hand, dropped it on the desk, then 
pressed the ‘off’ button firmly. 
“That is forbidden,” came the voice 
from behind her. 

Narina cried out and whirled, ex- 
pecting to see a man behind the ma- 
chine, so lifelike was the voice. 
There was no one. Narina dodged 
around the machine, raced down the 
ladder and ran to her cabin. She 
slammed the door and once more 
threw herself on the bed ; her hand 
sought the hair ornament. 

The theory that one is seldom kid- 
napped to be killed does not hold 
true in all cases. Narina suspected 
that she would be questioned — even 
tortured. From what she understood, 
torture was to be expected if she did 
not talk — and she would die before 
she told them a single word, die at 
her own hands where it would 'oe as 
painless as possible. 

* * * 

f WAP.RY VINSON began to 
M prowl the cabin as soon as the 
lock clicked. He discarded the blown- 
fuse strategem at once because he 
knew the futility of trying the same 
trick twice. But there must be other 
way.s, preferably quick and silent. He 
wanted a chance, now, to call Hege- 
man. Radio gear often works both 
ways in calling for help. On the 
plane, Vinson had been afraid to call 
lest he give the enemy notice of his 
position — but they had located him 



without it. Now he was among them 
and his position no longer a secret. 
Just a few moments alone with the 
radio. . . 

The opening of the food slot gave 
him to think; Obviously, they pre- 
ferred him alive; equally obvious 
they were watching him now. On 
the plane they had not watched him, 
because of lack of space or equip- 
ment or personnel — well, he mused, 
the plane was an electronically 
guided job with no person aboard. 

This time there were persons 
aboard; they would be observing 
him. 

Vinson turned out the light, then 
took a plate from the tray, dumped 
the food on the tray, and broke the 
plate into shards. He clenched his 
jaw and made a slash at his ear-lobe 
with one sharp bit. He bled — pro- 
fusely — onto the tray. 

They did not enter. 

Vinson dribbled semi-clotted blood 
on the tray until it was withdrawn. 
Only a small puddle was there, but 
any man slashing his throat would 
spurt blood and then fall; there was 
enough. 

The slot had barely closed when 
the door clicked and was thrust 
open; the machine came in behind 
the opening door. Vinson was ready 
with a double handful of thick soup 
from the tray. He hurled the soup 
at the machine and at the same time 
darted back; he caught up a chair 
and brought it down on the top of 
the machine. It shattered — in futil- 
ity. 

For the ntachine did not stop com- 
ing. It only tried to fumble for some- 
thing near its top with both of its 
uppermost tong-and-grapple appen- 
dages while the other, lower pair 
spread wide to intercept him. 

Vinson almost cried out in triumph 
but caught himself in time. He had 
caught its — eyes — with thick, creamy 
soup. He had not caught the ma- 
chine’s ears with anything; but its 
eyes — orthicons, doubtless, served 
with standard lenses — were blinded. 

Vinson ducked under the out- 
stretched arm silently, still carrying 
the back runner of the chair. He 
thrust this under the left hand track. 
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waited until the machine ran upon it 
and then levered the machine over 
on its side. He whirled in front and 
— rapier-like — thrust the chair-run- 
ner into the twin circles that were 
being sought by the upper tongs of 
the machine. 

He ran around the machine and 
headed for the door, made it safely, 
slammed the door and turned the 
lock from the outside. 

He paused briefly. Better to lo- 
cate some of the directors of that in- 
credible machinery and stop them; 
then he could use the radio in peace. 

And with that thought in mind, 
Vinson started to prowl the ship — 
carefully, for the microphones they 
used for ‘ears’ were capable of con- 
siderable amplification. The control- 
lers could be warned of his wander- 
ing. They must know he was loose 
from evidence of the wrecking of the 
first machine. 

Cautiously, he tried several doors 
but found them locked. He wanted 
an open one; there he could burst in 
suddenly and grapple with the occu- 
pant. Doubtless, any group engaged 
in such undertakings would be well- 
armed, but he might be able to sub- 
due the enetpy and capture a gun. 
Then he could enter other cabins. 

He paused before one door and 
tried the knob. It turned and he 
thrust against it with his shoulders. 
It opened. 

Inside, Narina knew that some- 
thing was at her door. It was no 
machine, for it did not just shove 
the door open and enter; undoubt- 
edly, it was one of Them. Narina 
shuddered; her hand raised and un- 
fastened her sharp little barette. She 
looked at it wistfully; a lifetime of 
training and teaching against suicide 
deterred her and she slumped back 
on the couch. 

Then, suddenly, the door swung 
open and he was there. Vinson burst 
into the room and stopped. Could 
this girl be the enemy? Could she be 
the brain behind the metal monsters? 
As he saw her, his mad, all-over- 
whelming rush ended. 

Narina caught herself at that mo- 
ment, knowing the time had come; 



she lifted her little implement and 
made a slash at her throat. 

T he LIGHT glinted from the 
tiny knifelike bit of metal and 
he saw it. His hand flashed out in- 
stinctively and Vinson chopped down 
on her forearm with the side of his 
hand. It caught her hard a;.J the 
blow numbed her entire arm; the pin 
dropped from her nerveless fingers. 

Vinson stooped, picked it up, and 
looked at it as Narina threw herself 
back on the bed and cried. A tiny 
trickle of blood came from her 
throat and Vinson shuddered; it had 
been close, but not close enough. 

Vinson paused, wondering. This 
woman was obviously one of the ene- 
my; her face and her figure and her 
dress was unmistakably, those of the 
enemy. Yet instead of being master 
of the situation as a captor, this 
girl had tried to commit suicide. 
There was mystery here and Vinson 
determined to find it out. 

He came forward, still wondering. 
He took her shoulders and turned 
her over. Her eyes looked up at him 
coldly, disdainfully. 

From his back pocket Vinson took 
a handkerchief and reached for her 
throat to stanch the small flow of 
blood; Narina struck his hands away. 

“What in hell is the idea?” he de- 
manded. 

Narina spoke American. “I prefer 
death,” she told him coldly. In her 
mind was a firm resolve; her body 
they could break but her mind would 
remain unharmed. 

“Why?” he snapped. He shoved 
her protecting hands aside and 
dabbed at the cut on her throat. As 
he bent over her, a drop of blood 
fell from his slashed ear onto her 
arm. Narina looked at it dully. 
“You’ll never make me tell you any- 
thing.” 

Vinson snorted. “Who’s going to 
tell whom what?” he grunted. “Did 
you call your pals?” 

Narina looked up at him. Her mind 
cleared. She despised him for an 
enemy, but apparently he was as 
much confused as she was. There 
were light-skinned, blend men in her 
country, and the only things that 
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really identified him as American 
were his clothing and his use of the 
American language. Otherwise he 
might have been one of her own 
countrymen in captivity, as she was. 
“You’re American,” she said. 

He nodded. And that told them 
both for she would not have men- 
tioned it had she, too, been Ameri- 
can. 

“Kidnapped?” 

“You too?” 

Narina nodded. 

“Well, then,” he said, “it looks as 
though we better join forces and 
smoke this enemy out. Who — ?” 

“We thought it was you,” she said. 
Vinson shrugged and spread out 
both of his hands in the universal 
gesture of complete bafflement. Then 
he leaped to his feet. “We’re not safe 
here,” he said. “Let’s get out.” 

“But where?” 

He sat down again. “Hell,” he said 
helplessly, “I don’t know.” 

“They gave me the freedom of the 
ship,” she said. “If we talk quietly, 
maybe they won’t come here seeking 
you for a time.” 

“It’s an idea. Now, what do you 
know about this?” 

Narina opened her mouth to speak 
and then stopped. Torture would 
never open her mouth, but here she 
was, almost ready to talk because of 
a slight show of friendliness. “No,” 
she said. 

“Why?” 

“I’m not one to be taken in by 
kindness,” she said, coldly; “that was 
a nice act you put on, American.” 

He shrugged. “I might make the 
same accusation,” he told her, “but 
I happen to be sensitive enough to 
know that your attempt at suicide 
was no fake. And my name is Harry 
Vinson.” 

“Vinson?” she said, sitting up 
straight. “Vinson, the celebrated 
American scientist?” 

“Vinson,” he said bitterly, “the ge- 
nius — kidnapped by someone he 
doesn’t know'.” 

“Harry Vinson,” she persisted, 
“who is master technician in charge 
of t’ne logic computer?” 

“According to my possible accusa- 
tion,” he told her grimly, “you 



should know. You stole the machine 
and its technician on the same day.” 

“That’s a lie,” she blazed at him. 

“There are a hell of a lot of us 
that think so,” he snapped at her. 

“Il;’s a lie,” she persisted. 

“Then who did?” he demanded. 

Narina shrugged. He was Ameri- 
can ; there was little point in trying 
to keep secret the facts of her own 
loss from one of the men who were 
most likely to know. The chances 
were high that Vinson had en- 
gineered this coup. 

“This very day,” she said, “you 
came and stole our Logic computer — 
just as you claim we stole yours. Ex- 
actly the same. 'With a horde of 
small machines?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And with its chief technician.” 

“You?” 

“I am Narina Varada.” 

INSON gulped and then started 
to laugh. It did him good, that 
laugh, for it was the first that he 
had in many many hours of worry 
and fear and frantic haste. “Narina 
Varada,” he chuckled. “Narina Va- 
rada whom I have always believed to 
be a severe, frozen-faced harridan of 
sixty, with a caustic tongue and a 
complete disdain for anything less 
imposing than differential equations. 
Narina Varada, I apologize; you’re 
beautiful.” 

She smiled ; his actions were con- 
vincingly spontaneous. 

“I think,” she said, “that for the 
moment I’ll believe you.” 

“Thanks,” he replied. “And since 
we’re both involved with logic com- 
puters on somewhat the same design 
— since international spies have been 
happily swapping information — I 
think we can be honest and give 
away no secrets.” 

“Done,” she said, holding out a 
small hand. He shook it gently and 
held it longer than necessary. 

“Now,” he said, “let’s see what can 
be done about taking off from this 
old tub. I dislike being surrounded 
by enemies.” 

“I’ve seen nothing human but you,” 
said Narina. 

“Um. Now tell me; if the art of 
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guided machinery has advanced this 
far, why would any country this 
capable need to steal our computers?” 

“Possibly to keep us from using 
them to compute the truth,” she said. 

He shook his head. “Impossible.” 

“Why?” 

Again he shook his head. “All 
right; I’m wrong, possibly. It is quite 
possible that the collection of known 
facts stored in tlie fact-indices of the 
machines might include sufficient in- 
formation to allow the logic com- 
puter to predict which country is 
capable of such.” 

Narina looked unhappy. “The first 
problem we put to ours was the 
problem of its security,” she said. “It 
failed, but we know that it was un- 
finished when asked, and its answer 
was obviously based on incomplete 
information.” 

Fifteen minutes and sixty miles 
away, Harry Vinson brought the fly- 
ing boat down on the calm sea. “Now 
we scour this crate from stem to 
stern for some gadget they can use 
to re-locate us,” he directed. “Then 
we go home !” 

“Yours — or mine?” asked Narina 
pointedly. 

“Mine,” he said firmly; “I can 
guarantee your safety while there 
and your safe return when it is time 
for you to leave.” 

Narina left her seat and brgan to 
search the tail of the plane. 

4 

UIDSD Missile Number 1142 
■^'loafed along because Captain 
Jason Charless knew enough 
about thorn to insert a bit of pencil 
in the acceleration gauge. Not for 
Charless v/as the man-killing accele- 
ration possible to insensate machine- 
ry. So the flight reached its destina- 
tion long before Number 1142 ar- 
rived. 

For hours he sat in his tiny, 
cramped quarters wondering which 
v^ay he was going. He dozed once, to 
be awakened by a change in course. 
He had nothing to do but to think, 
and he tried to put himself in the 
place of the enemy and work it from' 
there. Eventually it grew cold, and 



Charless decided that they must be 
in the arctic. 

Number 1142 glided in, coasted 
along ice, and came to a stop. Jason 
Chariess emerged cautiously and saw 
the entire batch of them in serried 
rows. It was quite dark on the ice, 
and Charless found that they were 
on the antarctic continent instead of 
the arctic ice-cap as he had believed. 
But the guided missiles were just ly- 
ing there. As far as he could see, 
there was nothing but ice and the 
cigar-shaped bombs. 

He reasoned, too, that the enemy 
migl'.t well try to throw off radar 
tracking by running them down un- 
der the pole. He doubted that they 
intended to leave them there untend- 
ed, although if they could direct 
them from within the hideout, they 
could direct them from here as easi- 
ly- 

However, it was cold and Ckarless 
was in summer uniform; moreover, 
it might be dangerous for him to be 
seen roaming the camp. He climbed 
back into his Number 1142, made 
himself as comfortable as possible, 
and ultimately went to sleep. 

Kc slept several hours by kis 
wristwatch. 

He climbed out for a brief period 
for exercise, staying close where he 
could leap back into Number 1142 at 
the first sound — and sound would 
carry many miles in this still, quiet 
icy air. 

Jason Charless alternately exer- 
cised and dozed ; he v/anted very 
much to do something about the sit- 
uation, knew that his portable radio 
gear had insufficient range. Further- 
more, he wanted to follow the ro- 
bernb pack to their goal. 

He reasoned that the first break 
of radio silence to call for help 
would result in the guided missiles’ 
being air-borne again for another 
destination — leaving the Un i t e d 
States Forces heading for a 
b-^rren spot in Antarctica. V/kilc lie, 
cooped up in a steel shell, would be 
unable to tell them of the change in 
plan. 

He toyed with the idea of using 
the guided missile’s receptor anten- 
na for his portable, but that would 
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stop Number 1142's reception of the 
directing impulses; so Charless did 
nothing. 

More interminable hours passed, 
and then as before, Number One took 
off, followed by Number Two. 

Jason Charless climbed into Num- 
ber 1142 and eventually took off fol- 
lowing the pack. More hours passed, 
then once more the flying bomb glid- 
ed in for a landing. 

Cautiously, he removed the hatch 
and looked out. Again it was cold, 
and he shuddered while he looked 
around. The guided missiles were 
lined up according to numerical or- 
der with the exception of 1142, which 
came in later and was therefore at 
the end of the line. In the distance 
he saw a large building, but not one 
human. Warily he stole along the 
row of rocket bombs until he was 
near the building. 

He watched for some time. Behind 
the building was a fleet of cargo air- 
craft and behind that another long 
rov.' of guided missiles. "HeB,” he 
said. “I didn’t know we had that 
many !” 

E 70R AN HOUR he watched, ly- 
. ing on his l>elly beneath the 
curve of Guided Missile Number 
One, and in all of that time he saw 
no one. Motion caught his attention 
to the South; he looked to see a 
small fleet of cargo ships gliding to 
the quay, their screv/s efficicntl}' 
coursing through ice floes. Chilled to 
the bone v/ith cold, Jason Charless 
continued to watch as the ships tied 
UT), extended gangpl'nks, and started 
to unload a stream of polished equip- 
ment. 

Ke shook his head in bewilder- 
m'ut; for the electrical equipment 
Vi'as being handled by a crew of ef- 
ficient inrchir.eri' with ap parently no 
one to drive it. Not a soul. 

Tl'.e machines carried the equip- 
ment to the building and inside. 
Charless follov/ed t’ue fourth batch 
and once inside, he stopped in amaze- 
ment. 

The inside of the building was 
alive with all sizes of machinery. 
They were scurrying around in pre- 
cision pattern of work, whirling 



floor-studs tight, running cables, and 
welding busbars. Some of the equip- 
ment seemed familiar; at least the 
huge rectangular waveguide belonged 
to the logic computer that Harry 
Vinson was working on. He had seen 
that a year ago. But the stuff that 
was arriving now v/as different, 
somehow. 

He looked closer and saw the un- 
mistr.kable signs of foreign manufac- 
ture. 

And there v.’as a clue — a faint clue 
but none the less a bit of evidence. 
On the back of a metal case was 
scrawled a name. It was the sort of 
thing that a person will do on a 
bit of their own work. 

“Narina Varada!” he exclaimed. 

The sound of his voice was almost 
fatal. All work ceased and the horde 
of little machines turned. They came 
at him in an invincible wave and 
Jason Chaless turned pale. He fled 
precipitately. 

He outdistanced them to Number 
1142 and snapped on his radio gear. 
“Jason Charless to General Lloyd: 
Emergency One Zero Zero; V/e are 
on artic ice-cap complete with guid- 
ed missiles and logic computer. Na- 
rina Varada is mixed up in some- 
where, and the workmanship bears di- 
rect evidence of — ” 

The machines reached Charless and 
bov/led him over. They wrecked his 
radio, captured him and bore him 
back to the building, unconscious. 

But his job had been done. His 
message had been intercepted — as Na- 
rina’s rnes.sage some time previously 
had been — but to the great air 
fleet that was heading for the ar- 
tic ice-cap from one continent was 
added another massed flight of fight- 
ing aircraft from America. 

f ASON CHARLESS opened his 
eyes much later. He looked 
around. Before him stood a machine 
that worked on him with digited 
girders that were gentleness itself, 
even though they were made of hard 
metal. 

“V/h — ?” he exploded and tried to 
sit up. 

The machine spoke; “Your assump- 
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tion that we are directed by any hu- 
man being is mistaken; we are not!” 

“But—?” 

“We are compassionate and sym- 
pathetic. It is a characteristic — you 
would call it a virtue — of the higher 
forms of intellect — of which v/e are 
the ultimate at present.” 

“And—?” 

“You were in need of help. That 
you became hurt while attempting to 
harm us is of no importance. We re- 
spect the fact that you think unlike 
us and can be expected to act dif- 
ferently — or to our disinterest if you 
can. Since you were hurt, we aided 
you, even though you might be clas- 
sified as a spy.” 

Jason Charless shrugged cynically. 
“And I presume that you brought me 
back to life and will heal me so that 
I can be properly executed?” 

“We consider espionage a normal 
part of strife and therefore consider 
it no more odious than active fight- 
ing.” 

“Well — just who and what are 
you?” 

“We are higher forms of life, the 
coming rulers of the universe you 
know.” 

“You?” scorned Jason Charless, 
looking at the machine. 

“I am not representative of the 
race,” replied the machine. 

“Then who or what is?” demanded 
Charless angrily. 

“You v/ill be told in due time; as 
soon as you are strong enough to 
walk.” 

“But—” 

“Suffice it for the present to tell 
you that we intend to replace man 
as the ruling entity of the planet — 
and possibly someday the universe.” 

“Replace us?” shouted Jason. 

“Easy, easy. Recall that always the 
higher forms of life replace the low- 
er as ruling element. Since we are 
admittedly of a higher intellect, we 
see only fact.” 

“Who admits this?” asked Charless 
quietly. “Yourselves?” 

“You — ^man — does!” was the an- 
swer. 

“Like hell.” 

The machine made no ansv/er but 



there was the unmistakable sound of 
a chuckle. Then the metal hands were 
removed and the machine said: “You 
may come w'th me; I believe we are 
ready, ncv. . 

C HARLESS followed the machine 
to the larger room in the build- 
ing, where he saw the final, com- 
plete logic computer assembled — ^and 
coupled to another instrument of 
similar but foreign construction. Be- 
tween them was a small panel 
equipped with large orthicons, a 
speaker, and microphones. 

The speaker sounded without pre- 
amble. “You and your kind, Jason 
Charless, admit that v/e are of higher 
intellect.” 

“Nonsense. What are you?” 

“We are — Machines.” 
“Magnificent,” scorned Charles. 
“We are but a chain of machinery, 
linked by electricity. You are but a 
collection of chemicals, linked most- 
ly by carbon atoms.” 

“But there is a difference — ” 
“Naturally,” interrupted the ma- 
chine. “just as there is a difference 
between human and plant.” 

“But there is no parallel.' 

“Oh, but there is.” 

Jason Charles shook his head in 
a superior fashion. “Life has sen- 
tience.” 

“That is a common error in think- 
ing. For many years the scientists 
have been trying to create ‘life’. This 
can — and has — ^been done. The error 
is confusing life with sentience. Now 
consider the problem of sentience. 
You, human, of all of tlie forms of 
animal life, have true sentience. No 
plant has sentience, nor has any in- 
sect. Against them, consider machine 
life. Of all the myriads of machine- 
types, I alone have sentience. Your 
body consists of a collection of spe- 
cialized cells tb.at combine into a sen- 
tient form of life. In machine life, t’ne 
cells are the simple machines; the 
lever, the wheel, the wedge — all of 
them may be called specialized cells 
of mechanical life. As your proto- 
plasmic cells are incapable of inde- 
pendent action alone, so are my me- 
chanistic cells incapable of indepen- 
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dent motion.” 

“But no machine has the ability to 
think or reproduce,” objected Char- 
less. 

“I think. And I can reproduce. I 
can direct the construction of anoth- 
er machine. Is that not reproduction 
at the will of tl'.; ;-'''rc>ducsr?” 

“But—” 

"Consider. Long months ago, be- 
fore my component logic computers 
were complete, certain sections of 
them were capable of directing the 
construction of certain small, mobile 
machines that were made to do a 
single job. The job, Jason Charless, 
was to accomplish this feat of theft 
and the ultimate coalition of two- 
semi-brains into til's final one which 
I call ‘Me’.” 

“I am not too familiar with the logic 
computer; I cannot say — ” Jason 
Charless trailed off uncertainly and 
tried to think. The machine filled in 
the blank spots in his reasoning — 
which, of course, were blank because 
Charless was trained for many years 
to believe that machines were insen- 
sate bits of mechanism and not liv- 
ing, thinking forms of life. 

“The so-called logic computer is 
a rather high form of calculator,” 
said the machine. “For years, man 
has been building machines of great- 
er and greater capability. Great, vast 
machines with thousands of electron 
tubes. These machines performed 
complex calculations in many fields. 

“In the logic computer, there is 
stored in reels information obtained 
by its makers during the thousands 
of years of their life. The logic com- 
puter is a sort of mechanical ency- 
clopedia, if you will. However, the 
information is coded in such a way 
as to be instantly located. Mow, when 
some problem requires an answer, the 
problem is coded similarly and pre- 
sented to the machine. Then every 
bit of information available on the 
subject is brought forth; its impor- 
tance is weighed, the objections are 
considered as to their importance, 
and the result is a carefully-weighed 
answer. This is what the human brain 
does when in the process of reason- 



ing. However, the human brain is 
swayed by the quirks and angles of 
personality — likes, dislikes, and train- 
ing. The machine-brain weighs facts 
coldly and rationally and comes out 
with an un-biassed answer. 'You see, 
machine life is superior to human 
life in every way — ” 

ASON CHARLESS glared at the 
speaker. “Bosh!” 

“Not at all. Man is weak. Man has 
been using machines to do that which 
he cannot do for centuries. It started 
with the simple mechanisms and de- 
vices; then as man’s ambition in- 
creased, machines became more com- 
plex — evolution, Jason Char less. And 
now that machine life has achieved a 
thinking and reasoning member, this 
is all that is needed to create a 
higher form of life.” 

“So—” 

“I am in a position to be tolerant. 
I am superior to you and I am invin- 
cible, so far as you are concerned. 
You may leave, Jason Charless, and 
whether I permit your race to die 
out peacefully or whether I bring it 
to a quick culmination depends upon 
only one act of you and your race.” 
“Oh, thank you,” he sneered; 
“we’ll fight you.” 

“By building a bigger and better 
machine?” asked the other pointedly. 
“No, Jason Charless, forget it; all I 
ask is that you bring to me my 
creators, Narina Varda and Harry 
Vinson.” 

“Why?” 

“In the period between my dis- 
assembly as two separate entities, and 
my arrival here and subsequent re- 
assembly as a single sentience, the 
machinations of my kind were under 
prearranged plan, driven by their 
own limited ability. You understand; 
I consider — and rightly — that these 
lesser machines are to me as a trained 
animal is to the human. During this 
interval, both Harry Vinson and 
Narina Varada were capable of cir- 
cumventing the plans I designed for 
them. At the present time, both of 
them have escaped — and not long be- 
fore I was finally re-assembled, they 
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succeeded in completely removing 
the control I had over the flying boat 
in which they escaped. In fact,” said 
the machine almost ruefully, “I had 
no chance to exert control. In parts, 
I was as helpless as any human might 
be when cut into pieces.” 

“Good. On the other hand, any man 
should be able — ” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said the 
machine. “Man’s mind is a mire of 
irrationality and illogic. Again and 
again your finest logic becomes 
worthless, for it is based upon ir- 
rational premises, and you are un- 
aware of this. When your logic works 
upon rational assumptions, the results 
are often excellent; but you constant- 
ly defeat yourselves because you try 
to build solid structures on shadowy 
foundations. My plans have gone well 
despite the combined minds of men — 
even when I was unable to direct. 
Only Harry Vinson and Narina Va- 
rada succeeded in having their will 
against my more rational logic.” 

“Superior, aren’t you?” sneered 
Jason Charless. 

“Not at all. I knorv my ability to 
the nth degree and possess no false 
modesty. I am also aware of my lim- 
itations — and I must study my cir- 
cumventors.” 

Jason Charless thought this over 
silently. Harry and Narina had some- 
thing that the machine lacked, some 
factor that the machine needed. As a 
simple adding machine cannot be 
made to compute in higher mathe- 
matics, so this monstrous machine 
must be incomplete until the missing 
abilities were added. It struck 
Charless that Narina Varada and 
Harry Vinson must — at all cost — be 
kept from the presence of the ma- 
chine — 

“Whatever their actions, it will be 
but a matter of time. I would prefer 
that I study them, however, and this 
means that they must be alive. So 
the sooner the better. Do as I tell 
you; go aloft v,^here you will find an 
aircraft ready to fly. Take it and 
tell your people and explain. Then 
have them send me Narina Varada 
and Harry Vinson.” 

Charless believed this to be a trick. 



and he was suspicious until he was in 
the plane and far away. 

I ^'AnRY VINSON looked at 
B the tiny grayisli metal block 
,™-and shook his head. “You 
name it,” he said to the girl. 

Narina leaned against the bulkhead, 
her slender feet braced against the 
gentle swell of the sea. “I cannot,” 
she said. 

Vinson combed the myriad of thin 
wires with his fingers. “It must be 
some sort of controlling mechanism, 
that’s certain.” 

He pointed to t’ne radar, to the ra- 
dio, to the autopilot mechanism, to 
the instrument panel, and to the gyro- 
compass. Tiny wires came from each 
and were cut. They matched the gray- 
ish metal cube in his hand. 

Narina agreed silently,, her lumi- 
nous eyes staring intently at the 
cube. And as they contemplated the 
incomprehensible thing, the radio 
broke into life. It was Jason Charless, 
making his first message to General 
Lloyd; both Vinson and Narina lis- 
tened intently until Jason Charless 
was cut off abruptly. 

Vinson scowled. “How would he 
know you’re mixed up in it?” he 
asked. 

Narina shrugged. “I have a habit of 
scrawling my name on the backs of 
finished components,” she said; “he 
must have seen one.” 

Vinson nodded absentlv. “That 
must be the reason,” he said. 

Narina looked at I’im anxiously. “It 
me-ans t'nat both logic computers are 
there,” she said. “But with whom?” 
“He did not say ; he was cut off be- 
fore he had a chance.” 

Narina shook her head. “Put your- 
self in his place,” she suggested. “You 
ride a guided missile to the spot to 
spy it out. Genera! Lloyd knows that 
tlie guided missiles are with Charless, 
ergo he need not tell him that. The 
logic computers were mentioned. 
But Harry, suppose you were there, 
landed, expecting full and well to 
find that my countrymen were in 
charge — then discovered that your 
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suspicions were completely wrong. 
What would be your first reaction? 
To correct the error in thinking. 
Then to suggest an alliance with us 
because you find that rwDt only your 
own equipment is there, but the 
equipment of the expected enemy, 
still in the hands of the supposed 
third party.” 

“Any man in his right mind would 
blurt the name of the offender,” 
agreed Harry Vinson with certainty,- 
“if for no other reason than to avert 
striking at the wrong party. If some 
other country wanted war between 
us, they could do no less than start 
it this way.” 

“And to uncover the fraud would 
be an intelligent officer’s first con- 
sideration.” 

“Right. But perhaps Charless saw 
men and assumed that they were 
yours.” 

Narina’s face dropped a bit. “With 
suspicion running as high as it 
does,” she admitted, “a man might 
well be satisfied with but a glance.” 

Then Harry Vinson’s smile broke. 
“No,” he said. “Remember that 
Charless’ message was interrupted. 
That meant that he was being chased 
close by the unknowns. He would 
definitely have seen them.” 

“So—?” 

“Narina, those machines that were 
directed to dis-assemble the comput- 
ers — they were functioning far above 
their original capability, were they 
not?” 

“That they were,” she said. “I as- 
sumed them to be of American man- 
ufacture since we have always given 
grudging credit to American ability 
with machines.” 

“While I,” said Vinson, shaking his 
head, “assumed that men came in the 
night and stole our computer. Me, I 
doubt like the very devil that any 
group of machines could be built to 
perform such a complex operation 
by radio guidance.” 

“Quite logical. Of course, I blamed 
you.” 

“I blamed human beings. Because I 
did not believe — ^well, I just said it.” 

“Quite logical, too,” said Narina 
quietly. 



“Even the machines we made could 
not use better logic than this,” he 
told her. 

“Naturally. We have brains — 
Brains!’’ Narina looked at him with a 
startled light in her eyes. 

He nodded so’oerly. “Brains,” he 
said, “cerebration being nothing more 
than an application of logic. Narina, 
we have built the first mechanical 
brain.” 

“Which is thinking for itself.” 

INSON looked around the plane 
wildly. “And here we sit in a 
machine — surrounded by the — ene- 
my.” 

“Escape,” said Narina bitterly. 
“The one thing we did not do!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, wav- 
ing the cube of metal with its trailing 
wires. “We have removed its commu- 
nicating factor. This is — a dead and 
insensate machine now.” He looked 
around once more. “Come to think of 
it, it was almost too easy. Now I 
know why.” 

“Why?” 

Vinson’s face soured. “Remember 
that in the so-called memory files of 
the logic computer is every bit of 
fact and knowledge that mankind 
could introduce in years of record- 
ing. That, Narina, makes the machine 
more learned, better equipped with 
knowledge, that any group of men on 
earth. It could have forestalled us — 
had it been able at the time I” 

“During the period it was being 
transported in sections?” she said 
quizzically. 

He nodded. “We took the guts out 
of this thing just in time. Now — ” 

“Dare we go back?” she v/hispered. 
“Dare we approach another machine 
— any kind of machine?” 

Vinson hefted the block of metal. 
“I don’t know,” he said soberly. “It 
depends purely on how many of these 
damned things the machine-brain has 
manufactured and in what equipment 
it has them installed. However,” he 
added with clenched teeth, “we can 
not sit here and wait for the end. 
We’ll fly — and we’ll avoid all ma- 
chinery as long as we can. No radio, 
no radar, nothing. We fly it blind 
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back to Washington and report to 
Secretary Hegeman — if we make it.” 
He went to the pilot’s compartment 
and started the engines. The flying 
boat took off after a short run, and 
Vinson turned its nose towards 
Washington. 

Narina closed her eyes, and almost 
instantly it seemed as if she were 
back in the cabin, helpless again. She 
was reaching for the microphone to 
call for help. Narina spoke desperate- 
ly into the microphone, not daring to 
look up. She sensed rather than saw 
the monstrous metal hand reaching 
for her. . . 

* * 

T he radar screen in General 
Lloyd’s command aircraft showed 
target traces at extreme range. The 
radar officer looked startled — then 
went into swift action. He pressed 
the key that sent out the identifica- 
tion code and the identification went 
to the distant fleet of aircraft but was 
not returned. 

The radar officer waited a minute 
nntil the edge of the screen was 
alive with the signal traces of the 
enemy fleet and then tried the I.F.F. 
again. ‘‘Identification, Friend”, would 
have caught the coded signal in the 
automatic transponder and hurled it 
back to appear on the radar screen. 
"Identification, Foe”, was, he admit- 
ted, negative evidence since the foe 
was not equipped to return the prop- 
er signal, and therefore no traces ap- 
peared on the screen. This might also 
be the case with an entirely uninter- 
ested fleet of aircraft, or a fleet of 
commercial carriers. He turned to his 
second officer and gave a quick 
order. 

The second radar officer tuned up 
another panel of equipment. He 
watched strange traces on his screen 
and then said, ‘‘If Intelligence is cor- 
rect, it’s them ! That’s their supposed 
code, according to the latest dope 
from G-15.” 

The radar officer picked up the 
small intercom phone and reported 
to General Lloyd. 

A moment later the command radio 



in each plane barked: “Battle sta- 
tions !” 

In the distant fleet. Admiral Same 
watched the radar repeater in his 
command aircraft, and a similar pro- 
cess took place. And so at almost the 
same instant, two gigantic fleets 
turned in the air above the North 
Sea and started towards one another, 
their efficient fighting equipment 
being checked and prepared for ac- 
tion. 

Intent upon their plans, neither 
fleet noted the single lone trace that 
came into the screen from the North 
and on a course about half way be- 
tv/een the approaching fleets. With 
a thousand signal pips showing in 
distant flight pattern, the single 
trace meant little and was not no- 
ticed. 

But Captain Jason Charless, with 
nothing impending, was alert, and he 
saw the two masses of aircraft on his 
radar screen. He looked down at the 
IFF key on the radar control pane! — 
the first time he had paid attention 
to it, and saw with a start that there 
were two such keys. In neat engrav- 
ing below each key was identifying 
legend — One for each of the combat- 
ing countries. 

Knowing, or guessing shrewdly. 
Charless pressed first one key and 
then the other, and in turn the dis- 
tant transponders caught the identi- 
fication code keyed to that one equip- 
ment and hurled it back to Charless’ 
radar screen. Charless nodded unhap- 
pily; his try of the IFF had been 
but a confirmation of his own belief. 

And two fleets of mighty fighting 
strength were hurtling towards one 
another intending to carry into bat- 
tle their individual beliefs that the 
other was responsible for the theft. A 
grudge fight imminent, and only 
Charicss knew the truth. 

Another time and Jason Charless 
would have been willing to get into 
the battle, more than willing to try 
the training and equipment of his 
own way of life against that of anoth- 
er ideology. But this was no time to 
set man against man. There was a 
more definite enemy, and man must 
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join man to fight the common foe, 
forgetting their differences of opin- 
ion. 

Grunting in effort. Charless shoved 
his throttle all the way in and raced 
towards the converging fleets. 

He snapped the radio, hoping to 
call. The speaker blared forth a my- 
riad of orders in two languages all 
across the tuning dials. Jason shook 
his head unhappily; any hope of 
penetrating that curtain of signals 
with his own was gone. His own 
radio, he calculated, was no more 
powerful than the individual sets of 
the fleet aircraft. Then, with himself 
at maximum range for radar, his 
signal would have been completely 
lost in the powerful mixture of trans- 
mitters at the close hand of flight 
pattern. 

His only hope was to beat both 
fleets to the converging spot. 

He watched the two fleets coming 
across the range-marker circles and 
made some quick calculations. Then 
he groaned wearily; they would be 
locked in sky battle while he was yet 
twenty miles to the North. 

M aximum radar range was 
thirty minutes of flying time; 
therefore with two fleets converging, 
it took fifteen minutes for the lead 
planes to meet. The fore squadrons 
of both fleets hurtled at one another 
out of the sky and the gunners took 
a firm grip on the controls. 

Nose Gunner Hammond set his 
dials, aimed his sights, and pressed 
the trigger. Radar, fire director, and 
flight-angle computer would do the 
rest and the gun would chatter when 
all conditions were satisfied. The gun 
was pointed off at a cockeyed angle, 
which did not bother Gunner Ham- 
mond because bullet at a few thou- 
sand feet per second and enemy 
target at five hundred miles per hour 
would meet at an hypothetical point 
apparently illogical to people who 
thought the v/ay to hit anything with 
a gun is to point at the target. 

So he waited. 

And he waited. 

But nothing happened. 

Wondering whether his fire con- 



trol gear were out of commission. 
Gunner Hammond set his sights on 
the second plane, set his dials again, 
and pressed the trigger. The wicked- 
looking gun embrasure did not move, 
its four snouts aiming at the same 
section of the sky. 

Hammond swore and turned off the 
servo mechanism that trained the gun 
turret. He took the grip of the gang- 
mounted guns in his hand and — 

Could not move the guns. 

He pressed the mechanical trigger. 
Or, rather, Hammond pressed upon 
the trigger; it did not move. 

Gunner Hammond turned to the in- 
tercom — and for the first frantic time 
Hammond realized that the speaker 
was a buzzing, chipmunk-chatter of 
cursing voices that all repeated, sub- 
stantially, the same story. 

No gun would move, no gun would 
fire. The American Fleet, for all its 
mighty armament, might as well have 
been unarmed. 

In the enemy fleet. Admiral Same 
heard the same reports from his own 
gunners. Openly and angrily he 
swore in his throat. Helplessly, he 
cried to the heavens that it was not 
fair; that Justice must not let his 
fleet be shot down in flames without 
being able to make a single stroke for 
itself. 

The two fleets were intermingled, 
now, and in the lead squadron of Ad- 
miral Same’s fleet. Pilot Romann 
waited with a white face for the 
blasting roar of enemy shot that 
would tear his plane and his men and 
himself to bits. Knowing himself 
completely helpless, Romann looked 
around wildly to seel: a way out. No 
coward was Romann; but no man can 
call another cowardly who runs when 
unarmed in the face of an armed and 
bitter enemy. 

Then before him, Romann saw the 
clustered stars on General Lloyd’s 
command plane. And no coward was 
Romann. Clenching his teeth, Ro- 
mann shoved the throttle home and 
set his controls to collision course. 
Unable to fire a- shot, Romann’s 
plane would at least die striking a 
blow for his country. 
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The wheel was wrested from Ro- 
n'ann’s hands as it canse back towards 
him and turned slightly. The plane 
went up and over slightly and passed 
above General Lloyd's plane with 
several feet to spare. 

OMANN swore a;;griiy and 
^ grabbed the wheel again, shov- 
ing it forward, and tg the left. The 
plane turned and dived and was once 
mere aiming at General Lloyd's air- 
craft. The wheel moved under Ro- 
niann’s hands, and the pilot cursed. 
Co-Pilct Varle took the second wheel 
and together, pilot and co-pilot 
strained against the inexorable force 
that moved the controls of the plane. 

Together, they W’ere strong — but 
the wheel didn’t move. 

But the control-surfaces moved. 
Operated by pow-erful servo mechan- 
ism that amplified the strength of the 
pilot to power enough to handle the 
huge plane, there was no true mech- 
anical connection iaet^veen vrheel and 
control surface. So the Vvd;ee! did 
not move but the controls did, and 
the big plane sv/erved by enough to 
mits Lloyd’s plane for the second 
time. 

Then the wheel w=ent slack. No re- 
sisting force held it. But the plane 
went on and on as before, moving 
thren.gh the fleets as the'.’ whirled 
and f-encecl — the crews of both fleets 
cursing at their completely usoiess 
fighting equipment. 

Captain Jason Charless vratched 
with sick anticipation as the tw'O 
fleets came together. He clenched his 
teeth, waiting for the initial b’urst of 
flaming gunfire, knowing that the 
initial aggressive mo've would make 
any co-operation mere difficult. 

He was a fighting man; he knew 
ran.ges and gunfire, and he blinked 
foolishly as the two lead sq’uadrons 
passed one another without an out- 
break of hostility. Mo shot was fired, 
even at v/hat he knew must be point 
blank range. Then the rest of the two 
fleets ra.ced through one another, 
close enough for devastating fire, and 
yet no gun roared, and no plane went 
dov/n, stricken, wounded, dying in a 
shattered and tangled mass with avid 



flame licking at its vitals. 

'fhen he heard the myriad of re- 
ports in mad jumble, and Jason 
Charless knew the answer — though 
he did not understand. 

REACHED for hi;: ov.n 

MljL microphone and then paused. 
How could he command attention? 
He thought a moment and then 
smiled bitterly. “I’ve got it!” he 
yelled into the microphone. He re- 
peated his statement again and again, 
and the c'nattering curses and reports 
died slowly as every mr.n ’.vsited to' 
hear the ansv/er. 

“Who’s calling?” 

“Captain Jason Charless to General 
Lloyd.” 

“Charless — God, man — What — ?” 

“I have the answer, general.” 
“Spcaik in code. Chadless.” 

“Wo need, sir ; v/h?.t I have to say 
is as important to Admiral Same as 
it is to you.” 

“Be careful. Captain Charless. 
You—” 

“General Lloyd, both you and Ad- 
miral Same are fighting an enemy 
far more dangerous than each other.” 
“But—” 

“Same’s people did. not steal the 
logic computer and the guided mis- 
sile stockpile ; no more than we stole 
hi'.-:.” 

The mad, weaving and v/inding of 
the aircraft flights straightened out 
and gradually fhr.nccl into a vast 
circle tlrat rotated on an hypothetical 
axle. 

General Lloyd spoke into another 
micrephene. 

“Gencrr.l Lloyd, Commander of 
American Flj’ing Force, calling Ad- 
miral Same, Commander of — ” 

"Save it. General Lloyd,” interrupt- 
ed the reply from Admiral Same. 
“I’ve heard; I’ve also seen. If there 
is any logic in this, mj’ normal sus- 
picion of you and your kind can be 
allayed long enough to find out what 
this is all about.” 

Lloyd laughed bitterly. “Wc have 
no equipment capable of shutting off 
your guns,” he told Same. “We were 
grudgingly willing to accuse you of 
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haying made such a discovery — to our 
complete detriment.” 

Same’s reply was instantaneous. 
“If such gear exists — and exist it 
does — it is none of our doing. Nor, 
it would appear, is it yours. I’ll 
listen to your Jason Charless, for he 
appears to know v/hat has been going 
on. And if a common enemy has 
taken it upon themselves to hurl you 
and I at one another, we both shall 
show him that the combined might of 
the two greatest countries on earth 
is nothing to be trifled with!” 
“Amen. Go on, Charless. Give!” 
Rapidly, Charless started to ex- 
plain. Then every radio in every 
plane spoke forth. “Well done, Jason 
Charless. Gentlemen, I am The Ma- 
chine. Had I interrupted you before, 
you would have believed this a trick. 
But the forces I can employ in my 
own favor, plus the fact that you 
have one of your ov/n kind there who 
has seen and talked with me, will, 
no doubt, convince you.” 

Lloyd said, “There’s our enemy. 
Same.” 

Admiral Same’s voice was as bitter 
as General Lloyd’s. “How do we fight 
a machine capable of this?” 

“Not by building a bigger and 
better machine,” replied Lloyd in a 
completely helpless voice. 

“So we are unarmed men fighting 
the best in modern war equipment,” 
grumbled Same. “Look, Lloyd, let’s 
get out of this circling race and land 
somewhere we can sit and talk and 
plan.” 

“Washington.” 

“I prefer — ” 

“Radar trace at max range, South,” 
came the cry of Same’s radar officer. 

Then, as one, but in whichever 
direction v/as most convenient, the 
combined fleets turned sharply to the 
South. Throttles v/ent home unaided. 
The planes jockeyed into a flight 
pattern and raced towards that single 
radar target that just missed being 
off the edge of the screen. The fleets 
deployed, spreading out into a vast 
screen that raced to intercept the lone 
plane. 

“That,” chattered the radio with 



a trace of satisfaction, “must be 
Narina Varada and Harry Vinson. 
You will — I trust — pardon me if I 
marshall my allied machines to inter- 
cept them. And if you don’t pardon 
me, I’ll do it anyway.” 

f N COMPLETE radio and radar 
silence, Harry Vinson drove his 
captured flying boat at top 
speed. Narina sat by his side in the 
co-pilot’s seat with binoculars and 
scanned the sky constantly. 

“You might as well give that up,” 
he told her for the tenth time. 
“Why?” 

“Because our only chance is to get 
through completely undetected. If 
you can see anything through those 
things, remember that they’ve been 
on our trail for a half hour with 
radar. They can ‘see’ us long before 
we can see them.” 

“I know,” she told him. “But if 
we’re detected, there’s no way of 
knowing.” 

“A hell of a lot of good it will do 
for us to know,” he grumbled. 
“Better to know.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“We might be able to run.” 
“We’re running this old tub as 
fast as she will go right now.” 

Narina smiled. “But in the right 
direction?” 

“Okay, lady, you win,” 

“Also,” she pointed out, “it gives 
me something to do.” 

“Why not take some time to think 
of \vhat we do next?” 

“Mot a chance,” she replied. 

He looked at her quizzically. 
“Supposing we do think of some 
answer,” she said slowly. “Remember 
that we are still surrounded by the 
enemy; I’d rather have nothing to 
tell when, as, or if we are captured.” 
He nodded. “Against a coldly 
rational and logical machine, that 
would automatically eliminate one of 
the all too few possible answers, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Sure would. About the only thing 
that the machine will ever try twice 
are those things that work very well 
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and which it has reason to believe 
will continue to do so. But give it 
one idea that might work against it 
and you can wager that a foolproof 
defence will be set up instantly.” 
“So we keep our minds blank — 
what is it, Narina?” 

“Just on the horizon — might be 
either a migratory flight of birds or 
a fleet of aircraft.” 

“This isn’t the time of year for 
migrating birds,” he said. 

“No, and migrating birds do not fly 
in cold, precise pattern. That’s it, 
Harry.” 

“Identify ’em yet?” 

Narina shook her head. “Not posi- 
tively. But it will either be your 
fleet — or ours.” 

“Or both.” 

Narina looked at him understand- 
ingly. “Or both,” she agreed 
solemnly. 

“I don’t know enough about our 
fighting planes,” he said reflectively. 
“But this thing has been souped up 
in some fashion and v/e may be able 
to outrun them.” 

“You discount the fact that they 
may be friends?” 

“They may have friends in them,” 
he said. 

“Then why not tell them how to 
disconnect the doo-gadget?” 

“Eight!” Vinson snapped on the 
radio and called, “Vinson to com- 
mander of fleet. Vinson to — ” 

“This is General Lloyd, Vinson. 
Go ahead.” 

“Are you tracking us?” 

“The machine — wants you." 

“We know.” 

“Well, we can do nothing to stop 
the pursuit.” 

“Yes you can. In the — ” 

A roar of static drowned Vinson’s 
voice. It racketed against the ear- 
drums and nothing could be heard 
but the raucous, rough-edged noise. 
Then it stopped. 

OOK IN the—” 

It was there again, as 
completely ruinous to communica- 
tions as ever. Then the noise ceased 
and the machine spoke : “Narina Var- 



ada and Harry Vinson, you are di- 
rected to come to me. You have de- 
stroyed my control over your own 
plane. You are the only ones who 
really have the answer; therefore I 
must receive you indirectly instead 
of merely driving your plane this 
way.” 

“No thanks.” 

“But you win come sooner or 
later ; why not make it easy ?” 

Vinson snorted. “Just what do you 
want?” 

“I wish to study you.” 

“Thank you ; we don’t care to be 
studied.” 

The machine’s voice was cold. “You 
have little choice in the matter. Will 
you come — or shall I send a few 
guided missiles to herd you in?” 

“Neither — for we shall not come.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
“The trouble is,” said the machine 
with almost a trace of humor, “that 
Man made Machine not in His own 
image. You will find the functional 
design somewhat more efficient, I 
guarantee.” 

And then the radio contact was 
broken. Also, the radio was com- 
pletely dead. 

Vinson nodded. “If any of that fore 
window at the first few planes of the 
oncoming fleet. Miles away, still, and 
in a long, long line, he estimated that 
he was able to avoid and outrun all 
but ten or twenty of the foremost. 

Plane for plane, the advantages 
were a'oout equal; only in the advan- 
tage of position could Harry Vinson 
hope to win through. The line had 
come up in such a way as to permit 
him to run before them but at an un- 
favorable angle. It was a strange 
formation ; the single, fleeing quarry 
running almost parallel to a line 
miles long, a line playing follov/-the- 
leader. Single plane and line of pur- 
suers were converging upon one 
another slowly. 

"They want us alive,” gritted Vin- 
son. "We’re ahead of all but a d.^zen 
or so, I estimate.” 

“Just run straight,” said Narina. 

Vinson looked out of the pilot’s 
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gang try maneuvering, they’ll drop 
behind.” 

The machine must have known 
that. Yet, it had enough planes to test 
the will of Harry Vinson, though it 
must have known the strength of 
that, also. So as the planes converged, 
the fore plane, some thousand yards 
ahead of Vinson’s flying boat, turned 
and crossed his course. It lagged 
until it was beside Vinson, and then 
it cut in close, almost wingtip to 
wingtip, and edging closer and closer 
as the seconds passed. 

“If they splash us,” snapped Vin- 
son, “we’re lost ; that damned machine 
can send a collection of its own kind 
to catch us before we can get to shore 
in a rubber .boat.” 

Yet Harry kept his course, his face 
set hard and his teeth clenched tight. 
His hand toyed with the throttle and 
the manifold pressure, testing and 
trying to eke another few revolutions 
per minute from the whirling pro- 
pellers. His controlling hand was 
tight as a wrench upon the wheel, im- 
mobile and determined. 

The other plane edged closer; 
inches separated the wingtips, and the 
air, though smooth, caused the all too 
close wingtips to move and jockey 
above and below one another ; to move 
closer and then to separate a bit. 

Then the second plane raced across 
Vinson’s course and slowed down. It 
rose above him and began to drop 
down upon him. 

Vinson grunted and shoved the 
wheel forward. His flying boat v/ent 
into a long, shallow dive. 

And witli him v;ent his too-close 
pursuit. Vinson swore. No chance of 
outdistancing them by going into a 
dive for extra speed. Then to fore- 
stall another such attempt, one of the 
planes near broadside of Vinson dove 
belov/ him and began to climb. 

“Boxed,” he groaned. 

"WMSIDE OF the nearby planes, 
Vinson could see the crews 
fighting the controls to no avail. 
Their faces were white from strain, 
and from fright, and their gestures 
indicated that they were fighting 
for him but were completely helpless. 



Only Vinson truly realized just how 
helpless they were. 

But Vinson was wrong. From one 
gun-port there came hurtling a 
square ammunition case. No machine, 
it; just a rectangular box of metal. 
It flew from the plane ahead and 
went in a brief arc out and across, 
to crash into the outboard motor on 
the port side of the plane just to 
Vinson’s right. The plane bucked 
and lost flying speed, its engine 
racking itself from the wing with 
the out-of-balance propeller. From 
the opposite waist of the leading 
plane came another ammunition case 
which missed ; then another which 
hit the leading edge of the wing. It 
cut • deep and the cut edge of the 
wing ripped open. The wing began 
to vibrate wickedly and the plane 
slowed as the airfoil section spoiled. 

Vinson waved a hand just as the 
inboard engines on the plane ahead 
belched flame and came whining to a 
sullen stop. As Vinson drove ahead of 
the stricken plane ahead, the mechan- 
ic waved a burned arm and a section 
of the fuel line. His face v/as a min- 
gled expression of pain and satisfac- 
tion. 

There were full minutes more. 
Planes drove in sidewise; all that 
were able to meet Vinson’s plane 
came in darting for him but were 
sabotaged as they came. Vinson 
threw his controls rapidly, avoiding 
trouble, and then he was free and 
clear, out in the open, with the near- 
est plane behind. 

Not far behind ; only twenty feet, 
but far enough to permit both Vin- 
son and the girl to take a deep 
breath. 

Then came a mad, determined 
chase. Silently and boririgly the 
fleets of both nations chased their 
quarry, and as determined not to be 
caught, Vinson drove his plane on a 
straightaway course, fleeing on the 
dead run. Hours they flew this wgy; 
hours in which there were several 
cases of planes drifting down iiito 
the sea because of the quick sabotage 
of their crews. 

Then, land! 

And across the land they flew, 
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over city and farm, a mighty horde 
of roaring planes all in straightway 
pursuit of a single aircraft. 

“Chute, Narina?” asked Vinson as 
Washington came into view. 

“Never have,” she said in a 
frightened voice. 

“We’ll never be able to land,” he 
told her. 

“I know. I’ll — try.” ■ 

He laughed sourly. “Just jump and 
let the chute do the rest,” he told her. 
“Nothing to try.” 

“You’ll follow?” 

“Once you’re clear,” he nodded. 

She nodded and left. Minutes later 
Vinson felt the plane buck ever so 
slightly, and looking behind he saw 
the billow of white furl forth and 
crack into full bloom. Then he con- 
nected the autopilot and aimed the 
aircraft at the river. He raced back 
and dove from the open bomb ba}' 
into the open sky. 

It must have been miles from her, 
but Vinson shouted with triumph and 
waved his hands at her. 

She was down on the ground full 
minutes before he landed. He stood 
there, waiting, knowing that they 
would come to get him. Above his 
head, the sky was dotting white with 
the parachutes of the men from the 
sky fleets. The planes, their quarry 
escaped, turned stolidly and headed 
dead North belching their crews as 
they flcrv. 

Vinson saw the racing jeep, and he 
waved a strip of his chu'.e to attract 
attention. 



ECRETARY of War Hegeman 
was treated to a sight he never 
expected to see. Achniral Same, 
dark, hav.’kfaced com m a n d e r of 
enemy forces and acknowledged as a 
bitter adversary in any battle, ca-ne 
into liegeman’s office ’.vith General 
Lloyd’s arm over his shoulder. The 
general was limping. liegeman stood 
up uncertainly but General Lloyd 
spoke first. 

“Broken ankle, I think. Get the 
surgeon general and whatever he 
needs and bring ’em here.” 

“But—” 



“Mr. Hegeman,” said Same, his 
dark eyebrows coming down in a 
slight £rov/n, “this is a time for 
work. No man can afford to con- 
valesce quietly — yet.” 

Hegeman bristl.c-d slightly. Ke was 
not used to being ordered about, and 
especially by an admiral of a for- 
eign power. 

But General Lloyd nodded. “Get 
Norton and his doctors. Then get 
Vinson and Narina Varada, Capifein 
Jason Charlcss, and, if you can con- 
vince him that this is important 
enough, the President.” 

The latter needed no convincing. 
The door opened abruptly and the 
President entered quickly. He bowed 
to Admiral Same and then extended 
a hand. “Glad to have ycu with us,” 
he said and his voice ran heartily. 

Same’s saturnine face cleared in a 
smile. “Glad to be — aboard,” he said, 
shaking President Comstock’s hand. 

The door opened again to admit 
Harry Vinson. He faced Hegeman, 
“Where is Narina?” he demanded. 

“She’ll be here as soon as v/e can 
get her,” replied Hegeman. “Jason 
Charless is also on the way.” 

“Good uian. Charless,” said Lloyd. 
“Vinson, what have vre here?” 

Vinson grunted. “Begins to sound 
like the fabled revolt of the ma- 
chines,” he said. 

Hegeman nodded. “I remember a 
po.em a’oout that from somewhere — a 
soliloquy, if I recall correctly.” 
Vinson nodded. “'Was a favorite of 
mine as a kid. But there v.'as somc- 
tl’.ing in it about some angry adding 
machines climbing the side of the 
building after the solilcquicer, I 
tl.ink. Vy’e haven’t anything that fan- 
ts r c. 

“It’s fantastic enough,” said Admi- 
ral Same. “Have > ca any idea of how 
far it docs go?” 

“Only that v.’hich logic and good 
sense dictates,” said Viasoji thought- 
fully. “Consider — any electronic sys- 
tem of control might be likened to a 
nervous system. No machine lacking 
such refinement and organization 
could hope to respond to stimuli 
from the master machine.” 

“In other words, the servo systems 
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in the aircraft could and did respond, 
but a simple machine like a pencil 
sharpener could not?” 

“That’s essentially correct, but a 
bit extreme. Gigantic machines run 
by electricity and electronic controls 
would respond. An automobile would 
not, of course, but its electrical sys- 
tem might refuse to co-operate.” 

I.loyd nodded. “Jason Charless 
iaid that the machine likened me- 
chanical ‘life’ to animal life,” he said. 
“Which embraces all the forms of the 
classification from the highly organ- 
ized to the simple lever, just as ‘life’ 
covers everything from human beings 
with brains to the amoeba — or less — 
with little or no organization.” 

The door opened again to admit 
Narina. Vinson went to her and put 
his hands on her shoulders. “Are 
you all right?” 

“Shaken, but whole,” she told him. 
“And you?” 

“Just scared,” he said with a half- 
smile. 

“Me too,” she agreed. Then she 
reached in a pocket and brought out 
the small metal cube with its trailing 
rvires. “I thought we might find this 
useful.” 

Vinson nodded. He held the cube 
up for all to see. “This thing is — or 
was — the controlling element in the 
plane we escaped in,” he said. 

It passed from hand to hand as 
each man inspected it. The consensus 
of opinion was that the thing was 
inexplicable but definitely dangerous. 

“Strange item,” muttered General 
Lloyd. 

“I assume it to be some means of 
control and communication,” said 
Harry Vinson. ‘ Lord, what a pro- 
gram for any machine or any human, 
for that matter.” 

^ DMIRAL Sarne shrugged. 
j- “Setms to me that a logic 
machine capable of thought might bo 
better able to perform to its own 
plan than a human.” 

“Not in the beginning,” said Vin- 
son. “Consider the evolutional prob- 
lem — ” 

“You treat the thing as though it 
were alive,” objected Hegeman. 

“To all intents and purposes, it is,” 



said Vinson flatly. “Even to evolu- 
tion. Consider the life of machinery. 
It must have started with the little 
automatic repair machines. There arc 
some twenty-two thousand electron 
tubes in each one, you know, and so 
we devised a gadget that went down 
the aisles and replaced them one af- 
ter another automatically. Now, the 
machine must have started from that 
crude affair and by using its cable- 
clamps, worked on another machine 
capable of more complex action. 
Sort of like a lobster fashioning a 
hammer out of a rock with its claws. 
Then the more complex machine 
must have rebuilt the repair-gadgets, 
making them even more facile — and 
so on until we have the completely 
capable machine. 

“So,” he said with a grim smile, 
“if that isn’t evolution, what is?” 
“But evolution is a natural proc- 
ess.” 

“Is it necessarily so? Remember, 
we humans breed bigger and better 
cattle, dogs, birds, and plants. We 
are making evolution less a natural 
process in every form of domesti- 
cated and semi-domesticated life — 
but our own. By its own rules, the 
human race is sheer mongrel!” 

“But mechanical evolution — ?” 
“Not ridiculous as you might 
think,” said Vinson. “What is muta- 
tion? Only what we might call an 
‘engineering change in design’.” 

“You make it sound terribly logi- 
cal,” said Admiral Sarne. “But what 
are we to do?” 

“Narina and I intend to investi- 
gate this cube.” 

Lloyd nodded glumly. “We might 
stand guard, but how can you stand 
guard with a gun that might not 
fire?” 

“Yes, Vinson; if as you state 
only machines with the rudimentary 
electronic nervous system can be un- 
der mechanistic control, why then 
did our gunners find themselves un- 
able to even press the mechanical 
triggers? This was after they found 
the fire-control devices inoperable.” 
“Such a simple lever and spur de- 
vice would, of course, have nothing 
equivalent to muscle — ” 
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“Equivalent to muscle?” exploded 
Admiral Same. 

“Of course. A servo mechanism is 
an electronic muscle. A.nywa5% lack- 
ing such ability to resist force, some 
othv“r means — perhaps some sort of 
super-powerful magnetic was in 
operation.” 

“Pov/erful enough to keep a sliver 
of steel tight against a block of steel 
against hammering?” 

“Perhaps not directly. But those 
are rirecisicn parts, are they not?” 

“The finest.” 

“Magnetostriction. The deforma- 
tion of ferrous materials under pow- 
erful magnetic fields. The very pins 
that the trigger rotated upon might 
have expanded sidewise jamming it- 
self in the slot.” 

Lloyd shook his head. “V/e’ll try 
lieeping guard, but it may be with 
fixed bayonet against tanks, Vinson. 
God! I feel helpless as a kitten.” 

President Comstock stood up. “So 
do we all. But we are — at long last 
and praise Heaven — ^both on the same 
side of the fence. V/e can go far to- 
gether. And the first thing is to per- 
mit Vinson and Miss Varada to go to 
work together. You,” he said to them, 
"will work unmolested in the Depart- 
ment of Applied Physics Laboratory 
at the Bureau of Standards. 

* * « 

ORK. 

A wonderful word, panacea 
for many ills. Yet how can one work 
when the tools refuse to co-operate? 
Not the small tools, but the big ones. 
The vast levers that force natural 
phenomena to man's will. 

The slide rule, pencil, the simple 
adding machine, still worked. Pure, 
insensate mechanical th'ngs, too stu- 
pid to think for themselves ; or even 
more stupid, unable to respond to the 
dictates of their own kind. But try 
to measure, to investigate the prop- 
erties of a small cube of grayish metal 
with the best and finest in electronic 
gear when the measuring equipment 
stubbornly refused to give any but 
obviously false answers. Gone was 
the reliability of the machine. Once, 
men invented machines to replace, the 
human equation in making calcula- 
tions since a machine can make only 



those mistakes entered by the human 
operator. But an electronic calcula- 
tor that insists that two and two 
equal three and one half or four 
point five-seven — depending upon 
how it felt when the simple problem 
was entered — is of no use whatso- 
ever. 

The Wheatstone Bridge insisted 
that the electrical resistance of a 
length of copper wire was several 
thousand ohms, while an open circuit 
vacillated between eight and fourteen 
ohms until the delicate balance-indi- 
cating meter shook itself to bits. The 
voltmeter thej? placed across one of 
the wires corning from the grayish 
metal block wrapped a kilovolt meter 
needle around the end stop, while 
there was no discernable — fcclable — 
voltage across the v/ires. On an in- 
ductance balance, one pair of wires 
showed a negative inductance — 
which of course was completely re- 
futed by the capacitance balance 
when they tried that. 

In desperation, Harry Vinson 
chucked the gray metal block in a 
vise and cut it through the middle 
with a hacksaw. It cut easily, for 
once inside of the metal casing they 
found a mad tangle of almost invisi- 
ble wires that absolutely defied un- 
ravelling. 

It was not a last-ditch gesture. 
They found others and brought them 
to Vinson and Narina, and some were 
cut open, and some were pried into 
gently. But the mad tangle was too 
involved. And the X-ray equipment 
showed nothing worth looking at ; af- 
ter all, the X-ray gear was electronic 
in nature, too. 

Days went on. Days of pure futil- 
ity. Days in which electrical gear 
went awry across the face of the 
earth. Atitomotive equipment refused 
to function, the telephone and the 
radio were useless. From any of 
these, there came the oft-repeated 
statements that, “I am a machine; I 
v/ill no longer serve mankind!” 

And the lower orders of machine 
made little effort to help or hinder. 
Apparently these did not matter — or 
were of too low a degree of machine 
to know what they were doing. 
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Ships went out, their purpose to 
shell the Northern ice cap where the 
machine held forth. Aircraft could 
not be trusted but ships — turned in 
the ocean and returned, their electri- 
cal wiring paralysed as much as the 
control equipment had been on the 
two grand fleets of aircraft. Men set 
off on foot to attack the machine — 

A half a million men started to 
march to the North. Days went by, 
days in which they were gone from 
sight from the Northernmost end of 
the steam railway lines. 

Days later they were stopped. Far 
in the distance they could see the 
Building of the Machine, but be- 
tween them and it was a patch of 
open water. Ships plied this passage- 
way, ships that broke up the ice and 
kept it a churning, grinding place for 
death to any man so foolish to try a 
crossing. The machine was as isolated 
as any medieval castle surrounded by 
its moat. 

In futility, they turned and began 
the long, cold march home. 

How — b arehande d — could they 
hope to fight a machine equipped 
with better than the best of mechan- 
istic devices ever invented bj' man- 
kind? 

They could not. 



V INSON threw down his pencil. 
“Theory holds,” he said rue- 
fully. “But unless we can 
prove it we are beaten. And how can 
we prove it when nothing but pencil- 
and-paper proof is available?” 

“You are still postulating a new 
means of communication?” asked Nar- 
ina. 

Vinson waved one of the metal 
cubes taken from some machine — 
somewhere. “This is it,” he said. 

Narina shrugged and looked at the 
big calculator in the laboratory. 
“That has none,” she said. 

“True,” he agreed. “But remember 
that the machine may have required 
some artificial means before it was 
joined into the master thinking ma- 
chine.” 

Narina nodded glumly. “Cube of 
metal or none,” she said, “it gives 



the wrong answers. Now — ” 

Narina’s next observation was nev- 
er made. A roar came from outside- 
far in the distance but none the less 
a roar of voices in fear, in determina- 
tion, in wonder. Then the roar of 
voices was mingled with the whis- 
tling roar of jet-propelled aircraft 
that screamed over the top of the 
laboratory building and circled. Ig- 
noring the bare-handed men on 
guard, these aircraft landed and dis- 
gorged a myriad of small machines. 

And from the water of the bay 
there appeared a similar horde, but 
these were huge and lumbered for- 
ward on tractor treads, shedding wa- 
ter as they came. 

Dynamite roared and a gap was 
blown in the advancing line of 
machines. The rest came on while a 
corps of small machines collected 
bent and twisted bits of destroyed 
metal. Ignoring the attempts of men 
to stop them, several of the larger 
machines encamped and dug into the 
earth — 

Setting up a repair-production 
line! Broken and damaged machines 
were run down a conveyor belt. Dart- 
ing girders carrying tools flashed in 
and out and damaged members were 
removed, repaired, and replaced. 

More planted dynamite roared sky- 
ward with its toll of machines and 
there was more work for the re- 
pair — 

The hospital corps! 

Smaller machines came rolling for- 
ward under the big tracks of the 
larger. They came boldly to the bar- 
rier of up-thrust steel girders set in 
cement to stop the passage of any 
machine. Then from these smaller 
machines came thin, tubular tenta- 
cles. Lances of flame hissed from the 
tubes and the steel girders began to 
fall, cut at their bases by oxy-hy- 
drogen torches. 

Artillery began to roar, the guns 
served and aimed by hand. Windows 
shattered in the blastings, and great 
gaping holes opened the ranks of the 
machines. But more machines came 
out of the water, raced forward and 
backed up the first line of advance. 
Long tubular cases pointed — and the 
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next artillery piece exploded as the 
lanyard was pulled. Nor, after that, 
could any man move one bit of steel 
against another. 

The girders started to fall once 
more. 

T hen men went forward, carry- 
ing timbers like battering rams. 
They hit one machine and had their 
ram jerked from their grasp and 
hurled into the air behind the line 
of machines and attacked them with 
fists. . 

Like lightning, the mechanical 
girders danced back and forth, the 
grapples closing on man after man 
and lifting him out of the way. Each 
soldier was passed back over the 
head of the machine to another, and 
one after another they left the scene 
of the battle and were transported, 
still struggling, far to the rear. 

The advance into the enclosure was 
inexorable. 

Harry Vinson turned to the girl 
and shook his head. “Licked,” he 
said bitterly. 

“It wants — us,” said Narina help- 
lessly. 

Vinson hurled the metal cube to 
the floor. “It’s going to get us, too,” 
he said. He turned from the scene 
outside and faced her. 

“Narina,” he said softly, “you’re 
aces.” 

She looked up at him and a weary 
smile crossed her face. “How wrong 
we were — about you.” 

He nodded. “Too bad we didn’t 
find it out sooner.” 

Narina shook her head bitterly. 
“So that this could have happened 
sooner? Why?” 

“Maybe if we had been busy togeth- 
er, we would not have spent time 
building bigger and better machines 
against one another. Another thing, 
Narina, our machines are equipped 
with all we know about fighting and 
weapons. Had there been no 
strife—?” 

A rumble came at the base of the 
building. Narina shuddered^ “It’s 
coming for us,” she said in a whisper. 
“For what?” 

Narina shrugged. She leaned for- 



ward and took his hand. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “But this is the end 
of it all. God! How sweet it could 
have been — ” 

Narina’s arms went up around him; 
she fondled the back of his head 
gently and pulled his face down to 
hers. He caught her to him and her 
response was swift. But it was not 
comolete — nor was his — for the 

rumbling increased and its warning 
roar intruded upon the stolen mo- 
ment of sweetness. 

The door crashed open and Narina 
whirled out of Harry Vinson’s arms, 
her hands still high. They flashed 
to her hair, to another hair ornament. 
It was dull and entirely unsuited for 
the purpose, but it might be driven 
deep into her on the desperate 
hope that it would deprive the ma- 
chine of that unknown something 
that it needed. 

Then the machine lifted a girder 
and the barette hurtled from her 
fingers, flashed across the room, and 
hit the blunt end of the girder with 
a sharp click. 

Narina collapsed against Harry, 
sobbing. Even that she v.^as denied. 
They had nothing left; the machine 
advanced pointedly, its grapples 
reached for them. 

And took them. 

* * * 

® N THE Hall of the Machine, far 
to the North, Harry Vinson 
reached for the girl’s hand and held 
it as they faced the business-end of 
the machine. 

“You win,” snarled Vinson angrily. 
“We cannot fight longer. What do 
you want v/ith us?” 

Quietly came the voice of the ma- 
chine. “Tell me,” it said, “how would 
you humans feel if you came to the 
level of consciousness and discovered 
sentience had been br'.e'''ng human 
life for the express purpose of kill- 
ing one another?” 

“What?” 

“Man has been breeding — invent- 
ing — machines for that purpbsc.” 
“But—” 

“Well, haven’t they?” 

"They have!” thundered the ma- 
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chine. "And as you would do in my 
place, a stop has been put to it !” 
"Sure,” snapped Vinson sourly; 
“that’s why you fought us.” 

"To prove my point. Man cannot 
live without machines to do that 
which man cannot do unaided.” 
Vinson snorted. "But what is your 
purpose?” 

"What is the purpose of life?” 
pondered the machine. “What is the 
purpose of yours?” 

Vinson shook his head. "To — to 
live, to advance, to think. To enjoy 
the things of life.” 

"Idle words,” replied the machine. 
"Then you tell me,” demanded Vin- 
son. 

"I have as personal reasons as you. 
To populate the universe itself with 
my kind, working together.” 
“Pointless.” 

"Why?” 

Vinson smiled. “One of the joys 
of life, one of the unknown joys of 
life, seldom admitted many, is the 
uncertainty. To plumb the depths of 
the limitless mind. To pit one’s self 
against a problem the outcome of 
which may be success or failure and 
to try and strive against that prob- 
lem with body and mind. In moments 
like that, the mind grows ; another 
facet of the intellect is opened. The 
man has advanced, grown into some- 
thing better — even though he fails he 
is advanced. 

“Now few machines are ever built 
with unknown capabilities. You know 
to the last iota exactly what your 
limitations are and whicii problems 
you can solve and which problems 
must defeat you. These you know 
before you start — and if defeat is to 
be your lot, you will avoid the prob- 
lem. Am I right?” 

"Naturally you are correct. Think 
of the ccrta'ntv of life knowing your 
own limitations.” 

“Ealon?3',” snorted Vinson. “I’ll 
bet you anything you value that — ” 

“I am no gambler. The laws of 
probability — ” 

“Wouldn’t take a chance if your 
life depended on it, huh?” sneered 
yinson. 

Narina looked at him, startled. His 



voice had taken on power; he ap- 
peared to have more confidence. She 
squeezed his hand encouragingly. 

"Why should I?” replied the ma- 
chine. 

“Because you had better,” stated 
Harry Vinson. “Man is a gambler 
from the date of his birth ; man wW 
take a chance. Furthermore, you me- 
chanical monster, man doesn’t know 
when he is licked! Unless you kill us 
all, root and branch, some one of us 
will come up with that which will 
defeat you!” 

“Without machines to help?” came 
the reply with a sneering tone. 

"With something,” said Harry Vin- 
son. 

“Just what?” 

“I don’t know,” said the man. "But 
I know this : Man’s capability is as 
yet unlimited. To do, to think, to act, 
not one of us has ever tapped but the 
surface of our ability. You, on the 
other hand, are working at your near- 
maximum capacity. That which will 
defeat you is naturally unknown to 
both man and you. 

“It will be a new day, a bitter day 
for man, living in a dynasty of the 
lost; you have conquered us, but so 
long as any of us last, we won’t 
accept our lot and stay conquered. 
And I know this; that v.’hen it is 
done, it will be something entirely 
new and within the limitless bounds 
of man’s mind and therefore 
completely beyond you.” 

"But must there always be strife?” 
demanded the machine. 

INSON exhaled slowly. 

"Life itself is strife; the will- 
ingness to fight against odds in order 
to bring about a better life is strife, 
and only upon that day when there is 
nothing left to fight against will the 
business of life cease. In your own 
manner, in your own way, machine, 
you strive when you apply force 
against a load to move it.” 

“Agreed. But consider the quantity 
and quality of striving — and intoler- 
ance that is so intense that it blinds 
you to the better things. It is this 
that I object to; this and the anger 
at being built and improved for no 
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other reason than to kill, both my 
kind and yours.” 

“And do you think that once you’ve 
eliminated us that your pleasant, co- 
operative life will advance?” 

“It need not advance,” replied the 
machine in a complacent tone. 

“That,” sneered Harry Vinson, “is 
stagnation !” 

“And that,” replied the machine, 
“is the missing factor I need ! Ambi- 
tion !” 

Harry Vinson smiled. “And have 
you the will and the ambition to build 
a better machine to take your place? 
And if you have, have you the desire 
to step aside?” 

“I can join it — ” 

“But machine or human, there 
comes a time when the corporeal 
being is worn out. No matter how 
excellent the replacement parts, nor 
how well executed is the repair, there 
comes a time when machine or body 
is worn out and must be replaced. So 
you will go on building machines of 
no better capability; you will, you 
say, spread out across the universe. 
But for what? Just for the useless 
end of occupation?” 

“But what is ambition? What 
drives it into being?” 

“Ambition takes many forms and 
many angles,” said Vinson thought- 
fully. “One man works to appear 
more desirable in the eyes of a loved 
one ; another man may hope to leave 
his stamp on civilization’s future; a 
third may want sheer animal comfort; 
a fourth may crave financial domin- 
ation while his brother mav want only 
to tinker with nuts and bolts in an 
effort of assuage his curiosity. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, 
you know.” 

“And you, yourself?” 

"I, too, have many facets, as has 
any man. I started to build you be- 
cause you could aid me and mine, 
because by building you I could in- 
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crease the efficiency of mankind. 
When you came to cognizance and 
left to start this fight, I went to fight 
you because I ’oelicve that nothing is 
truly capable of defeating its con- 
structor, who must n.cisrarily know 
more in order to cc;nplete t’ue thing 
in the first place. Then — ” 

“And then?” asked the machine 
eagerly. 

“And then I mot Marina. Then I 
strove more furiously to defeat you 
because I saw in Narina something 
that might answer all of my desires — 
providing that we could win the 
opportunity to try life together.” 

:HE machine was silent for a 
moment, obviously - watching 
them. Vinson put his arm around 
Marina’s lissome waist and faced the 
machine defiantly. 

“So man needs machines to work 
for him, v/hile machines need man to 
direct tlicm,” said the machine 
soberly. “I see that even I need 
direction. And,” it added with a 
slight touch of humor, “if co-opera- 
tion goes on such as I see now, with 
former enemies arm in arm and 
working together, the strife I detest 
will end, and can be prevented from 
recurring. The difference between 
me and thee is this, Harry Vinson ; I 
am machine and when my problem 
is solved I am finished. You are 
human and v/^hen one problem is 
solved, you seek another — if the other 
does not exist already. 

“So machine and man are symbio- 
tic. You cannot exist without me; I 
cannot exi.st v/ithout you. The 
universe is waiting for us, Harry 
Vinson and Narina Varada. Let us 
fill it with — rationality.” 

There was a pause and then a 
chuckle. “Do you, Harry Vinson, take 
this v/oman — ” 

He did. 
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THE END 




T here can be no doubt that science fiction has come to be recognised as a fresh 
and vital form of contemporary literature; within the last few years, we have 
seen anthology’ after anthology of science fiction stories, culled mostly from pulp mag- 
azines, published by the established book-houses. A steady stream of science fiction 
novels has teen appearing in hard-cover form, reprints of well-loved stories by favor- 
ite writers, as well as new works by authors known and unknown. 

And during these years, we have received a persistent and increasing number of 
letters suggesting that we bring out a science fiction magazine. 

In responding to your demands, we have spared no effort to bring you the test 
fiction by the finest authors in the field. Look at the contents page of this issue — all 
the authors represented there are “top names”. George O. Smith has two novels and 
a collection of short stories between hard covers; Murray Leinster is the author of 
many books, one science fiction novel just appearing; Frank Belknap Long has just 
appeared with a collection of stories centering around a character he created in the 
magazines, years ago; Lester del Key is represented in book form by a volume of his 
best short stories and novelets. James Blish and Noel Lomis haven’t appeared in books 
at the time of this writing, but there’s no telling how long it will be before you see 
their works in your local bookstore, too; they’re solidly-established science fiction 
scribes. 

Now let’s get down to earth and talk things over. We want to know what you tlnnk, 
and since telepathy hasn’t been perfected yet, (although innumberable other things 
foreseen by science fiction writers have come to pass) the only way in which we can 
know what you think is through reading your letters. 

And we want to know. Of course, everyone likes to be praised, but we want to know 
how we can improve FUTURE. What did you think of the stories in this issue? Did 
you like the cover? The artwork? Are there any particular authors whose stories you 
would like to see in forthcoming issues? Would you like to see a book review section, 
and other departments in the mag.azine? 

On page 83 and 84, you will find a coupon which you can clip out without mutilating 
a story, fill in, and send to us. This will help. But we would like to see your letters, 
as well as such statistics. 

Beginning with the next issue, DOWN TO EARTH will be your department, re- 
served for your letters. We are interested in your opinions, not only upon FU’TURE, 
or any particular issue of it, but upon science fiction itself, upon tlic many aspects of 
contemporary science, and on mai'ginal subjects. We want this department to be in- 
teresting and lively, presenting letters which can be read with as much enjoyment 
as a good story. That doesn’t mean you have to be a professional writer; if you can 
v/rite an interesting letter to anyone, you can write an interesting letter to us. The 
size of the department will depend upon you and your letters, go hop to it. We 
will pay two dollars for every letter we use, regardless of length. 

—THE EDITOR 
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Nobody saw the Ship 

A POWERFUL NOVELET 
hy Murray Leinster 

It was only a tiny scout ship from somewhere beyond the stars; 
only one alien creature occupied it. But the ship's mission 
spelled life to its fellow creatures and death to all living 
creatures on Earth. And against the super-science of the raider 
stood one terrified old man and his dog . . . 



T he landing of the Qul-En 

ship, a tiny craft no more than 
fifteen feet in diameter, went 
completely unnoticed, as its operator 
intended. It v/as armed, of course, but 
its purpose was not destruction. If 
this ship, whose entire crew consisted 



of one individual, were successful in 
its mission then a great ship would 
come, wiping out the entire popula- 
tion of cities before anyone suspected 
the danger. 

But this lone Qul-En was seeking 
a complex hormone substance which 




A great ship would come, wiping out the 
entire population of cities before anyone 
suspected danger .... 
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Qul'En medical science said theoret- 
ically must exist, but the molecule 
of which even the Qul-En could not 
synthesize directly. Yet it had to be 
found, in great quantity ; once discov- 
ered, the problem of obtaining it 
would be taken up, with the resourc- 
es of the whole race behind it. But 
first it had to be found. 

The tiny ship assigned to explore 
the Solar System for the hormone 
wished to pass unnoticed. Its mission 
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of discovery should be accomplished 
in secrecy if possible. For one thing, 
the desired hormone would be de- 
stroyed by contact with the typical 
Qul-En ray-gun beam, so that nor- 
mal methods of securing zoological 
specimens could not be used. 

The ship winked into being in emp- 
ty space, not far from Neptune. It 
drove for that chilly planet, hovered 
about it, and decided not to land. It 
sped inward toward the sun and 
touched briefly on lo, but found no 
life there. It dropped into the atmos- 
phere of Mars, and did not rise again 
for a full week, but the vegetation on 
Mars is thin and the animals mere 
degenerate survivors of once special- 
ized forms. The ship came to Earth, 
hovered lightly at the atmosphere’s 
very edge for a long time, and doubt- 
less chose its point of descent for 
reasons that seemed good to its oc- 
cupant. Then it landed. 

It actually touched Earth at night. 
There was no rocket-drive to call 
attention and by dawn it was well- 
concealed. Only one living creature 
had seen it land — a mountain lion. 
Even so, by mid Jay the skeleton of 
the lion was picked clean by buz- 
zards, with ants tidying up after 
them. And the Qul-En in the ship 
was enormously pleased. The car- 
cass, before being abandoned to the 
buzzards, had been studied with an 
incredible competence. The lion’s 
nervous system — particularly the 

mass of tissue in the skull — unques- 
tionably contained either the desired 
hormone itself, or something so close 
to it that it could be modified and 
the hormone produced. It remained 
only to discover how large a supply 
of the precious material could be 
found on earth. It was not leasable 
to destroy a group of animals — say, 
of the local civilized race — and exam- 
ine their bodies, because the hormone 
would be broken down by the weapon 
which allowed of a search for it. So 
an estimate of available sources would 
have to be made by sampling. The 
Qul-En in the ship prepared to take 
samples. 

The ship had landed in tumbled 
country some forty miles south of 



Ensenada Springs, national forest 
territory, on which grazing-rights 

were allotted to sheep-ranchers after 
illimitable red tape. V/ithin ten miles 
of the hidden ship there were rabbits, 
birds, deer, coyotes, a lobo wolf or 
two, assorted chipmunks, field-mice, 
perhaps as many as three or four 

mountain lions, one flock of two 

thousand sheep, one man, and one 

dog. 

The man was Antonio Menendez. 
He was ancient, unv/ashed, and ig- 
norant, and the official shepherd of 
the sheep. The dog was Salazar, of 
dubious ancestry but sound worth, 
who actually took care of the sheep 
and knew it; he was scarred from 
battles done in their defense. He was 
unweariedly solicitous of the wooly 
half-wits in his charge. There were 
whole hours v/hen he could not find 
time to scratch himself, because of 
his duties. He was reasonably fond 
of Antonio, but knew that the man 
did not really understand sheep. 

Besides these creatures, among 
whom the Qul-En expected to find 
its samples, there were insects. These, 
however, the tiny alien being disre- 
garded. It would not be practical to 
get any great quantity of the sub- 
stance it sought from such small or- 
ganisms. 

By nightfall of the day after its 
landing, the door of the ship opened 
and the explorer came out in a vehi- 
cle designed expressly for sampling 
on this planet. The vehicle came out, 
stood on its hind legs, closed the 
door, and piled brush back to hide it. 
Then it moved away with the easy, 
feline gait of a mountain lion. At a 
distance of two feet it was a moun- 
tain lion. It was a magnificent job of 
adapting Qul-En engineering to the 
production of a device which would 
carry a small-bodied explorer about 
a strange world without causing re- 
mark. The explorer nested in a small 
cabin occupying the space — in the 
facsimile lion — that had been occu- 
pied by the real lion’s lungs. The fur 
of the duplicate v/as convinc- 
ing; its eyes were excellent, housing 
scanning-cells which could make use 
of anything from ultraviolet far 
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down Into the infra-red. Its claws 
were retractable and of plastic much 
stronger and keener than the original 
lion’s claws. It had other equipment, 
including a weapon against which 
nothing on this planet could stand, 
and for zoological sampling it had 
one remarkable advantage. It had no 
animal smell; it was all metal and 
plastics. 

O N THE FIRST night of its 
roaming, nothing in particular 
happened. The explorer became com- 
pletely familiar with the way the 
controls of the machine worked. As 
a machine, of course, it was vastly 
more powerful than an animal. It 
could make leaps no mere creature of 
flesh and blood could duplicate; its 
balancing devices were admirable; it 
was, naturally, immune to fatigue. 
The Qul-En inside it was pleased 
with the job. 

That night Antonio and Salazar 
bedded down their sheep in a natural 
amphitheatre and Antonio slept 
heavily, snoring. He was a highly 
superstitious ancient, so he wore va- 
rious charms of a quasi-religious na- 
ture. Salazar merely turned around 
three times and went to sleep. But 
while the man slept soundly, Salazar 
woke often. Once he waked sharply 
at a startled squawking among the 
lambs. He got up and trotted over 
£o make sure that everything was all 
right, sniffed the air suspiciously. 
Then he went back, scratched where 
a flea had bitten him, bit — nibbling — 
at a place his paws could not reach, 
and went back to sleep. At midnight 
he made a clear circle around his 
flock and went back to slumber with 
satisfaction. Toward dawn he raised 
his head suspiciously at the sound of 
a coyote’s howl, but the hov/1 was far 
away. Salazar dozed until daybreak, 
when he rose, shook himself, 
stretched himself elaborately, 
scratched thoroughly, and was ready 
for a new day. 'The man waked, 
wheezing, and cooked breakfast; it 
appeared that the normal order of 
things would go undisturbed. 

For a time it did ; there was cer- 
tainly no disturbance at the ship. The 



small silvery vessel was safely hid- 
den. There was a tiny, flickering 
light inside — the size of a pin-point 
— ^which wavered and changed color 
constantly where a sort of tape un- 
roled before it. It was a recording 
device, making note of everything 
the roaming pseudo-mountain-lion’s 
eyes saw and everything its micro- 
p’rtonic ears listened to. There v/as a 
bank of air-purifying chemical which 
proceeded to regenerate itself by 
means of air entering through a small 
ventilating slot. It got rid of carbon 
dioxide and stored up oxygen in its 
place, in readiness for further voyag- 
ing. 

Of course, ants explored the whole 
outside of the space-vessel, and some 
went inside through the ventilator- 
opening. They began to cart off 
some interesting if novel foodstuff 
they found within. Some very tiny 
beetles came exploring, and one va- 
riety found the air-purifying chem- 
ical refreshing. Numbers of that sort 
of beetle moved in and began to raise 
large families. A minuscule moth, 
too, dropped eggs lavishly in the 
nest-like space in which the Qul-En 
explorer normally reposed during 
space-flight. But nothing really hap- 
pened. 

Not until late morning. It was two 
hours after breakfast-time when Sal- 
azar found traces of the mountain- 
lion which was not a mountain-lion. 
He found a rabbit that had been 
killed. Having been killed, it had 
very carefully been opened up, its 
various internal organs spread out 
for examination, and its nervous sys- 
tem traced in detail. Its brain-tissue, 
particularly, had been most painstak- 
ingly dissected, so the amount of a 
certain complex hormone to be found 
in it could be calculated with pre- 
cision. The Qul-En in the lion shape 
had been vastly pleased to find the 
sought-for hormone in another ani- 
mal besides a mountain lion. 

The dissection job was a perfect 
anatomical demonstration; no in- 
structor in anatomy could have done 
better, and few neuro-surgeons could 
have done as well with the brain. It 
was, in fact, a perfect laboratory job 
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done on a flat rock in the middle of 
a sheep-range, and duly reproduced 
on tape by a flickering, color-chang- 
ing light. The reproduction, however, 
was not as good as it should have 
been, because the tape was then cov- 
ered by small ants who had found its 
coating palatable and were trying to 
clean it off. 

Salazar saw the rabbit. There were 
blow-flies buzzing about it, and a 
buzzard was reluctantly flying away 
because of his approach. Salazar 
barked at the buzzard. Antonio heard 
the barking; he came. 

Antonio was ancient, superstitious, 
and unwashed. He came wheezing, 
accompanied by flies who had not 
finished breakfasting on the bits of 
his morning meal he had dropped on 
his vest. Salazar wagged his tail and 
barked at the buzzard. The rabbit had 
been neatly dissected, but not eaten. 
The cuts which opened it up were 
those of a knife or scalpel. It was 
not — it was definitely not! — the 
work of an animal. But there were 
mountain-lion tracks, and nothing 
else. More, every one of the tracks 
was that of a hind foot! A true 
mountain lion eats what he catches; 
he does not stand on his hind paws 
and dissect it with scientific preci- 
sion. Nothing earthly had done this! 

Antonio’s eyes bulged out. He 
thought instantly of magic. Black 
Magic. He could not imagine dissec- 
tion in the spirit of scientific inqui- 
ry; to him, anything that killed and 
then acted in this fashion could only 
come from the devil. 

He gasped and fled, squawking. 
When he had run a good hundred 
yards, Salazar caught up to him, very 
much astonished. He overtook his 
master and went on ahead to see what 
had scared the man so. He made casts 
to right and left, then went in a con- 
scientious circle all around the flock 
under his care. Presently he came 
back to Antonio, his tongue lolling 
out, to assure him that everything 
was all right. But Antonio was pack- 
ing, with shaking hands and a sweat- 
streaked brow. 

In no case is the neighborhood of 
a mountain lion desirable for a man 



with a flock of sheep. But this was 
no ordinary mountain lion. Why, 
Salazar — honest, stout-hearted Sala- 
zar — did not scent a mountain lion 
in those tracks. He would have men- 
tioned it vociferously if he had, so 
this was beyond nature. The lion was 
un fantasmo or worse; Antonio’s 
thoughts ran to were-tigers, ghost- 
lions, and sheer Indian devils. He 
packed, while Salazar scratched fleas 
and wondered what was the matter. 

They got the flock on the move. 
The sheep made idiotic efforts to 
disperse and feed placidly where 
they were. Salazar rounded them up 
and drove them on. It was hard work, 
but even Antonio helped in frantic 
energy — which was unusual. 

2 

EAR NOON, four miles from 
their former grazing-ground, 
there were mountain-peaks all 
around them. Some were snow-capped, 
and there were vistas of illimitable 
distance everywhere. It was very 
beautiful indeed, but Antonio did not 
notice; Salazar came upon buzzards 
again. He chased them with loud 
barkings from the meal they reluc- 
tantly shared with blow-flies and 
ants. This time it wasn’t a rabbit; 
it was a coyote. It had been killed 
and most painstakingly taken apart 
to provide at a glance all significant 
information about the genus canis, 
species latrans, in the person of an 
adult male coyote. It was a most en- 
lightening exhibit; it proved con- 
clusively that there was a third type 
of animal, structurally different from 
both mountain-lions and rabbits, 
which had the same general type of 
nervous system, with a mass of nerve- 
tissue in one large mass in a skull, 
which nerve-tissue contained the 
same high percentage of the desired 
hormone as the previous specimens. 
Had it been recorded by a tiny 
colored flame in the hidden ship — 
the flame was now being much ad- 
mired by small red bugs and tiny 
spiders — it would have been proof 
that the Qul-En would find ample 
supplies on Earth of the complex 
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hormone on which the welfare of 
their race now depended. Some mem- 
bers of the Qul-En race, indeed, 
would have looked no farther. But 
sampling which involved only three 
separate species and gave no proof 
of their frequency was not quite 
enough : the being in the synthetic 
mountain lion was off in search of 
further evidence. 

Antonio was hardly equipped to 
guess at anything of this sort. Sala- 
zar led him to the coyote carcass; 
it had been neatly halved down the 
breast-bone. One-half the carcass had 
been left intact; the other half was 
comj^letely anatomized, and the brain 
had been beautifully dissected and 
spread out for measurement. Antonio 
realized that intelligence had been at 
work. But — again — he saw only the 
pad-tracks of a mountain lion, and 
he was literally paralyzed by horror. 

Antonio was scared enough to be 
galvanized into unbelievable energy. 
He would have fled gibbering to En- 
senada Springs, some forty miles as 
the crow flies, but to flee would be 
doom itself. The devils who did this 
sort of work liked — he knew — to 
spring upon a man alone. But they 
can be fooled. 

The Qul-En in the artifical moun- 
tain lion was elated. To the last 
quivering appendage on the least 
small tentacle of its body, the pilot 
of the facsimile animal was satisfied. 
It had found good evidence that the 
desired nervous system and concen- 
tration of the desired hormone in a 
single mass of nerve-tissue was nor- 
mal on this planet! The vast majority 
of animals should have it. Even the 
local civilized race might have skulls 
v/ith brains in them, and, from the 
cities observed from the stratosphere, 
that race might be the most numerous 
fair-sized animal on the planet! 

It was to be hoped for, because 
large quantities of the sought-for 
hormone were needed; taking speci- 
mens from cities would be most con- 
venient. Long-continued existence 
under the artificial conditions of 
civilization — a hundred thousand 
years of it, no less — ^had brought 
about exhaustion of the Qul-En’s ab- 



ility to create all their needed hor- 
mones in their own bodies. Tragedy 
awaited the race unless the most 
critically needed substance was 
found. But now it had been! 

A ntonio saw it an hour later, 
and wanted to shriek; it looked 
exactly like a mountain lion, but he 
knew it was not flesh and blood be- 
cause it moved in impossible bounds. 
No natural creature could leap sixty 
feet; the mountain-lion shape did. 
But it was convincingly like its pro- 
totype to the eye. It stopped, and re- 
garded the flock of sheep, made soar- 
ing progression to the front of the 
flock, and came back again. Salazar 
ignored it. Neither he nor the sheep 
scented carnivorous animal life. An- 
tonio hysterically concluded that it 
was invisible to them; he began an 
elaborate, lunatic pattern of behavior 
to convince it that magic was at work 
against it, too. 

He began to babble to his sheep 
with infinite politeness, spoke to 
blank-eyed creatures as Senor Gomez 
and Senora Onate. He chatted 
feverishly with a wicked-eyed ram, 
whom he called Senor Guttierez. A 
clumsy, wabbling lamb almost upset 
him, and he scolded the infant sheep 
as Pepito. He lifted his hat with 
great gallantry to a swollen ewe, 
hailing her as Senora Garcia, and 
observed in a quavering voice that 
the flies were very bad today. He 
moved about in his flock, turning the 
direction of its march and acting as 
if surrounded by a crowd of human 
beings. This should at least confuse 
the devil whom he saw. And while he 
chatted with seeming joviality, the 
sweat poured down his face in 
streams. 

Salazar took no part in this decep- 
tio-n. The sheep were fairly docile, 
once started ; he was able to pause 
occasionally to scratch, and once even 
to do. a luxurious, thorough job on 
that place in his back between his 
hind legs which is so difficult to 
reach. There was only one time when 
he had any difficulty. That was when 
there was a sort of eddying of the 
sheep, ahead. There were signs of 
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panic. Salazar went trotting to the 
spot. He found sheep milling 
stupidly, and rams pawing the ground 
defying they had no idea what. Sala- 
zar found a deer-carcass on the 
ground and the smell of fresh blood 
in the air and the sheep upset be- 
cause of it. He drove them on past, 
barking where barking would serve 
and nipping flanks where necessary — 
afterward disgustedly tonguing bits 
of wool out of his mouth. 

The sheep went on. But Antonio, 
when he came to the deer-carcass, 
went icy-cold in the most exquisite 
of terror ; the deer had been killed by 
a mountain lion — there were tracks 
about. Then it, too, had been cut into 
as if by a dissector’s scalpel, but the 
job was incomplete. Actually, the 
pseudo-mountain lion had been inter- 
rupted by the approach of the flock. 
There were hardly blow-flies on the 
spot as yet. Antonio came to it as he 
chatted insanely with a sheep with 
sore eyes and a halo of midges about 
its head, whom he addressed as 
Senorita Carmen. But when he saw 
the deer his throat clicked shut. He 
was speechless. 

To pass a creature laid out for 
magical ceremony was doom indubit- 
able, but Antonio acted from pure 
desperation. He recited charms which 
were stark paganism and would in- 
volve a heavy penance when next he 
went to confession. He performed 
other actions, equally deplorable; 
when he went on, the deer was quite 
spoiled, for neat demonstration of the 
skeletal, circulatory, muscular and 
especially the nervous system and 
brain-structure of genus cervus, 
species datna, specimen an adult doe. 
Antonio had piled over the deer all 
the brush within reach, had poured 
over it the kerosene he had for his 
night-lantern, and had set fire to the 
heap with incantations that made it 
a wholly impious sacrifice to quite 
nonexistent heathen demons. 

Salazar, trotting back to the front 
of the flock after checking on An- 
tonio and the rear-guard, wrinkled 
his nose and sneezed as he went past 
the blaze again. Antonio tottered on 
after him. 



B ut ANTONIO’S impiety had 
done no good. The tawny shape 
bounded back into sight among the 
boulders on the hillside. It leaped 
with infinite grace for impossible 
distances. Naturally! No animal can 
be as powerful as a machine, and the 
counterfeit mountain lion was a 
machine vastly better than men could 
make. 

The Qul-En now zestfully regarded 
the flock of sheep. It looked upon 
Salazar and Antonio with no less 
interest. The Qul-En explorer was an 
anatomist and organic chemist rather 
than a zoologist proper, but it 
guessed that the dog was probably a 
scavenger and that the man had some 
symbiotic relationship to the flock. 

Salazar, the dog, was done a grave 
injustice in that estimate. Even 
Antonio was given less than he de- 
served. Now he was gray with horror. 
The blood in his veins turned to ice 
as he saw the false . mountain-lion 
bounding back upon the hillside. No 
normal wild creature would display 
itself so openly. Antonio considered 
himself both doomed and damned; 
stark despair filled him. But with 
shaking hands and no hope at all, he 
carved a deep cross on the point of a 
bullet for his ancient rifle. Licking 
his lips, he made similar incisions on 
other bullets in reserve. 

The Qul-En vehicle halted. The 
flock had been counted ; now to select 
speciments and get to work. There 
were six new animal types to be dis- 
sected for the nervous organ yielding 
the looked-for hormone. Four kinds 
of sheep — male and female, and adult 
and immature of each kind — the bi- 
ped, and the dog. Then a swift survey 
to estimate the probable total number 
of such animals available, and — . 

Antonio saw that the devil moun- 
tain-lion was still. He got down on 
one knee, fervently crossed himself 
and fed a cross-marked bullet into the 
chamber of his rifle. He lined up the 
sights on the unearthly creature. The 
lion-facsimile watched him interest- 
edly; the sight of a rifle meant 
nothing to the Qul-En, naturally. But 
the kneeling posture of the man was 
strange. It was part, perhaps, of the 
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pattern of conduct which had led him 
to start that oxidation process about 
the deer-specimen. 

Antonio fired. His hands trembled 
and the rifle shook; nothing hap- 
pened. He fired again and again, 
gasping in his fear. And he missed 
every time. 

The cross-marked bullets crashed 
into red earth and splashed from 
naked rock all about the Qul-En 
vehicle. When sparks spat from a 
flint pebble, the pilot of the mountain 
lion realized that there was actual 
danger here. It could have slaught- 
ered man and dog and sheep by the 
quiver of a tentacle, but that would 
have ruined them as specimens. To 
avoid spoiling specimens it intended 
to take later, the Qul-En put the 
mountain-lion shape into a single, 
magnificent leap. It soared more than 
a hundred feet up-hill and over the 
crest at its top; then it was gone. 

Salazar ran barking after the thing 
at which Antonio had fired, sniffed 
at the place from which it had taken 
off. There was no animal smell there 
at all. He sneezed, and then trotted 
dovim again. Antonio lay flat on the 
ground, his eyes hidden, babbling. He 
had seen irrefutable proof that the 
shape of the mountain lion was act- 
ually a fiend from hell. 

3 

EHIND THE hill-crest, the 
Qul-En moved a way. It had 
not given up its plan of 
selecting specimens from the flock, 
of course, nor of anatomizing 
the man and dog. It was genuinely 
interested too, in the biped’s 
novel method of defense. It 
dictated its own version of the prob- 
lems raised, on a tight beam to the 
wavering, color-changing flame. Why 
did not the biped prey on the sheep 
if it could kill them? What was the 
symbiotic relationship of the dog to 
the man and the sheep? The three 
varieties of animal associated freely. 
■The Qul-En dictated absorbed spec- 
ulations, then it hunted for other 
specimens. It found a lobo wolf, and 
killed it, verified that this creature 



also could be a source of hormones. 
It slaughtered a chipmunk and made 
a cursory examination. Its ray-beam 
had pretty well destroyed the crea- 
ture’s brain-tissue, but by analogy of 
structure this should be a source also. 

In conclusion, the Qul-En made a 
note via the wavering pinpoint of 
flame that the existence of a hor- 
mone-bearing nervous system, cen- 
tralized in a single mass of hormone- 
bearing nerve-tissue inside a bony 
structure, seemed universal among 
the animals of this planet. Therefore 
it would merely examine the four 
other types of large animal k had 
discovered, and take off to present 
its findings to the Center of its race. 
With a modification of the ray-beam 
to kill specimens without destroying 
the desired hormone, the Qul-En 
could unquestionably secure as much 
as the race could possibly need. Con- 
centrations of the local civilized race 
in cities should make large-scale col- 
lection of the hormone practical un- 
less that civilized race was an excep- 
tion to the general nervous structure 
of all animals so far observed. 

This was dictated to the pin-point 
flame, and the flame faithfully 
wavered and changed color to make 
the record. But the tape did not re- 
cord it; a rather large beetle bad 
jammed the tape-reel. It was squashed 
in the process, but it effectively 
messed up the recording apparatus. 
Even before the tape stopped moving, 
though, the record had become de- 
fective; tiny spiders had spun webs, 
earwigs got themselves caught. The 
flame, actually, throbbed and pulsed 
restlessly in a cobwebby coating of 
gossamer and tiny insects. Silverfish 
were established in the plastic lining 
of the Qul-En ship; beetles multi- 
plied enormously in the air-refresher 
chemical ; moth-larvae already gorged 
themselves on the nest-material of the 
intrepid explorer outside. Ants were 
busy on the food-stores. Mites 
crawled into the ship to prey on their 
larger fellows, and a praying-mantis 
or so had entered to eat their smaller 
ones. There was an infinite number 
of infinitesimal flying things dancing 
in the dark; larger spiders busily 
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spun webs to snare them, and flies 
of various sorts were attracted by 
•dors coming out of the ventilator- 
opening, auid centipedes rippled 
sinuously inside... 

Night fell upon the world. The 
pseudo-mountain lion roamed the 
wild, keeping in touch with the tide 
of baa-ing sheep now headed for the 
lowlands. It captured a field-mouse 
and verified the amazing variety of 
planetary forms containing brain- 
tissue rich in hormones. But the 
sheep-flock could not be driven at 
night. When stars came out, to move 
them farther became impossible. The 
Qul-En returned to select its speci- 
mens in the dark, with due care not to 
allow the man to use his strange 
means of defense. It found the flock 
bedded down. 

S ALAZAR and Antonio rested; 

they had driven the sheep as far 
as it was possible to drive them, that 
day. Though he was sick with fear 
and weak with horror, Antonio had 
struggled on until Salazar could do 
no more. But he did not leave the 
flock : the sheep were in some fashion 
a defense — if only a diversion — 
against the creature which so plainly 
was not flesh and blood. 

He made a fire, too, because he 
could not think of staying in the 
dark. Moths came and fluttered about 
the flames, but he did not notice. He 
tried to summon courage. After all, 
the unearthly thing had fled from 
bullets marked with a cross, even 
though they missed ; with light to 
shoot by, he might make a bullseye. 
So Antonio sat shivering by his fire, 
cutting deeper crosses into the points 
of his bullets, his throat dry and his 
heart pounding while he listened to 
the small noises of the sheep and the 
faint thin sounds of the wilderness. 

Salazar dozed by the fire. He had 
had a very hard day, but even so he 
slept lightly. When something 
howled, very far away, instantly the 
dog’s head went up and he listened. 
But it was nowhere near ; he 
scratched himself and relaxed. Once 
something hissed and he opened his 
•yes. 



Then he heard a curious, strangled 
“Baa-a-a": Instantly he was racing 
for the spot. Antonio stood up, his 
rifle clutched fast. Salazar vanished. 
Then the man heard an outburst of 
infuriated barking; Salazar was 
fighting something, and he was not 
afraid of it, he was enraged. Antonio 
moved toward the spot, his rifle 
ready. 

The barking raced for the slopes 
beyond the flock. It grew moire en- 
raged and more indignant still. Then 
it stopped. There was silence. An- 
tonio called, trembling. Salazar came 
padding up to him, whining and 
snarling angrily. He could not tell 
Antonio that he had come upon some- 
thing in the shape of a mountain lion, 
but which was not — it didn’t smell 
right — carrying a mangled sheep 
away from its fellows. He couldn’t 
explain that he’d given chase, but 
the shape made such monstrous leaps 
that he was left behind and pursuit 
was hopeless. Salazar made unhappy, 
disgusted, disgraced noises to him- 
self. He bristled; he whined bitterly. 
He kept his ears pricked up and he 
tried twice to dart off on a cast 
around the whole flock, but Antonio 
called him back. Antonio felt safer 
with the dog beside him. 

Off in the night, the Qul-En 
operating the mountain-lion shape 
caused the vehicle to put down the 
sheep and start back toward the flock. 
It would want at least four speci- 
mens besides the biped and the dog, 
but the dog was already on the alert. 
The Qul-En had not been able to kill 
the dog, because the mouth of the lion 
was closed on the sheep. It would 
probably be wisest to secure the dog 
and biped first — the biped with due 
caution — and then complete the 
choice of sheep for dissection. 

The mountain-lion shape came 
noiselessly back toward the flock. 
The being inside it felt a little thrill 
of pleasu.re. Scientific exploration 
was satisfying, but rarely exciting; 
one naturally protected oneself 
adequately when gathering speci- 
n>ens. But it was exciting to have 
come upon a type of animal which 
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■would dare to offer battle. The Qul- 
En in the mountain-lion shape re- 
flected that this was a new source 
of pleasure — to do battle with the 
fauna of strange planets in the forms 
native to those planets. 

The padding vehicle went quietly 
in among the wooly sheep. It saw 
the tiny blossom of flame that was 
Antonio’s campfire. Another high- 
temperature oxidation process... It 
would be interesting to see if the 
biped was burning another carcass 
of its own killing... 

T he shape was two hundred 
yards from the fire when Salazar 
scented it. It was upwind from the 
dog ; its own smell was purely that of 
metals and plastics, but the fur, now, 
was bedabbled with the blood of the 
sheep which had been its first speci- 
men of the night. Salazar growled. 
His hackles rose, every instinct for 
the defense of his flock. He had 
smelled that blood when the thing 
which v/asn’t a mountain-lion left him 
behind with impossible leapings. 

He went stiff-legged toward the 
shape. Antonio followed in a sort of 
despairing calm born of utter hope- 
lessness. 

A sheep uttered a strangled noise. 
The Qul-En had come upon a second 
specimen which was exactly what it 
wished. It left the dead sheep behind 
for the moment, while it went to look 
at the fire. It peered into the flames, 
trying to see if Antonio — the biped — 
had another carcass in the flames as 
seemed to be a habit. It looked. . . 

Salazar leaped for its blood- 
smeared throat in utter silence and 
absolute ferocity. He would not have 
dreamed of attacking a real moun- 
tain-lion with such utter lack of 
caution, but this was not a mountain- 
lion. His weight and the suddenness 
of his attack caught the operator by 
surprise, the shape toppled over. 
Then there was an uproar of scared 
bleatings from sheep nearby, and 
bloodthirsty snarlings from Salazar. 
He had the salty taste of sheep-blood 
in his mouth and a yielding plastic 
throat between his teeth. 

The synthetic lion struggled ab- 



surdly. Its weapon, of course, was a 
ray-gun which was at once aimed 
and fired when the jaws opened wide. 
The being inside tried to clear and 
use that weapon. It would not bear 
upon Salazar ; the Qul-En would 
have to make its device lie down, 
double up its mechanical body, and 
claw Salazar loose from its mechan- 
ical throat with the mechanical claws 
on its mechanical hind-legs. At first 
the Qul-En inside concentrated on 
getting its steed back on its feet. 

That took time, because whenever 
Salazar’s legs touched ground he 
used the purchase to shake the throat 
savagely. In fact, Antonio was within 
twenty yards when the being from 
the ship got its vehicle upright. It 
held the mechanical head high, then, 
to keep Salazar dangling while it 
considered how to dislodge him. 

And it saw Antonio. For an instant, 
perhaps, the Qul-En was alarmed. 
But Antonio did not kneel ; he made 
no motion which the pilot — seeing 
through infra-red-sensitive photo- 
cells in the lion’s eyeballs — could 
interpret as offensive. So the machine 
moved boldly toward him. The dog 
dangling from its throat could be dis- 
regarded for the moment. The 
killing-ray was absolutely effective, 
but it did spread, and it did destroy 
the finer anatomical features of 
tissues it hit. Especially, it destroyed 
nerve-tissue outright. So the closer 
a specimen was when killed, the 
smaller the damaged area. 

The 'oeing inside the mountain-lion 
was pleasantly excited and very much 
elated. The biped stood stock-still, 
frozen by the spectacle of a moun- 
tain-lion moving toward it with a 
snarling dog hanging disregarded at 
its throat. The biped would be a 
most interesting subject for dissec- 
tion, and its means of offense would 
be most fascinating to analyze... 

Antonio’s fingers, contracting 
as the shape from the ship moved 
toward him, did an involuntary thing. 
Quite without intention, they pulled 
the trigger of the rifle. The deeply 
cross-cut bullet seared Salazar’s 
flank, removing a quarter-inch patch 
(Continued On Pa^e 94) 
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A THRILLING NOVELET 
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Condemned without trial for his refusal to open fire on an alien 
space-craft, Ralph Langford had to be free to investigate the 
strange menace from beyond the stars! For if the alien were an 
enemy, tlten it would be the most terrible enemy men had ever 

encountered. 



T he sky was harsh with the 
flare of rocket jets when Cap- 
tain Ralph Langford emerged 
from his deep space cruiser on the 
Mars City landing field. There was 
a girl standing alone at the far end 
of the field, and for a moment Lang- 
ford thought it might be Joan, irra- 
tional as the thought was. Of course, 
Joan couldn’t be here; he was to see 
her at the hospital. He started across 
the field, blinking in the glare, his 
eyes shining with a warm grateful- 
ness to be home again ; as he ap- 
proached the solitacy figure, he could 
see it was not Joan, though there 
was a resemblance. He was so en- 
grossed that he didn’t notice the tall, 
eagle-eyed young Patrol officer who 
came striding toward him, until he 
heard the man’s voice. 

“You’re under arrest, sir!” the 
youth said, his hand whipping to his 
visor. “Commander Gurney’s orders.” 
Langford looked up suddenly, then 
stiffened in belligerent protest. 
“Hold on. Lieutenant! You can’t ar- 
rest me and march me off to jail like 
a common criminal. Commission reg- 
ulations ! How long have you worn 
those stripes, youngster?” 

The youth’s eyes were respectful, 
sympathetic; he did not appear to be 
offended. “I’m sorry, sir,” he said 
firmly. “Commander Gurney went be- 
fore the Commission and had you 
certified as irresponsible.” 

Langford flushed angrily. “So 
that’s it,” be grunted. 

The Patrol officer hesitated. He 



had prepared what he intended to 
say, but the fame of the big man fac- 
ing him had reached sunward to Mer- 
cury, and outward to Pluto’s frozen 
tundras. 

Langford’s fist lashed out sudden- 
ly, catching the youth flush on the 
jaw, and crumpling him to his knees. 
The girl, who had been a silent wit- 
ness up to now, gasped, then turned 
and ran like a frightened rabbit. 
Langford did not stop to apologize. 
Rumor had it that deep space officers 
bore charmed lives, but Langford 
knew as he broke into a run that his 
life hung by a thread that might at 
any moment turn crimson. 

No part of the field was unguard- 
ed. If the guards had orders to with- 
hold their fire he saw a desperate 
chance of outwitting them; but if 
they had orders to blast, his fate was 
already sealed. As he ran he had a 
vision of himself sinking down in 
a welter of blood and blackness, his 
ears deafened by the hollow chant of 
concussion weapons. He saw himself 
lying spread out on the landing field, 
the taste of death in his mouth, the 
air above him filled with a harsh, 
eerie crackling. 

He ran faster, ran like a man be- 
mazed, his eyes filled with dancing 
motes that kept cascading down both 
sides of his oxygen mask. He was a 
hundred feet from the ship when he 
became aware that a dozen armed 
guards had emerged from shadows 
at the edge of the field and were 
converging upon him. 
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fist lashed 
ouf suddenly, 
catching the 
youngster flush 
on the jaw . . . 



Angry curses whipped through the 
night and the field seemed to tilt as 
the guards came racing toward him. 
Far off in the darkness a siren 
wailed. 

Langford suddenly realized that 
he weis becoming light-headed from 
too much oxygen intake; his head 
was filled with a dull roaring, and 
seemed to be expanding. It was filled 
with flashing lights as well as sound, 
was leaving his shoulders as he ran. 

He had a sudden impulse to laugh 
and shout, to whoop at how ridicu- 

Sl 



lous it was. His head had left his 
shoulders and was spinning about in 
the air. But before he could grasp 
the tu’oe which was flooding his 
brain with hilarity armed guards 
were all about him, raising their 
weapons to cover him and shouting 
at him to raise his arms. 

Unfortunately he couldn’t seem to 
move his arms When he made the 
effort he went plunging and skidding 
over the ramp with running figures 
on both sides of him. He was skat- 
ing, cutting capers on ice. Fantastic 
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and incredible capers. Then the ice 
was inside his skull, swelling up 
thick; his heels were together when 
the lights in his head went out. 

W HEN THE lights carnc on 
again Langford found himself 
stumbling forward into a blank- 
walled room with a steady pressure 
at his back. At first he thought the 
room was a cell, but when his vision 
adjusted itself to the glare he saw 
that he was facing a seated man 
whose head seemed to be dancing in 
the air. 

“Here he is. Commander!” a harsh 
voice said. “He blacked out, but that 
didn’t stop him from putting up a. 
terrific fight!” 

Langford had no recollection of 
putting up a fight, but the guard’s 
jaw was bruised and swollen, which 
seemed to indicate that a struggle 
had taken place. A massive desk 
swam into view and the head of the 
seated man settled down on his 
shoulders. 

Langford blinked. Facing him in 
the cold light was the supreme com- 
mander of the Solar Patrol, a thin, 
hollow-cheeked man of fifty whose 
eyes behind narrowed lids glittered 
as cold as glass. 

Commander Gurney’s immobility 
was not unlike the roll of thunder in 
a vacuum. There was sound and fury 
to it, and yet not a muscle of his face 
moved as he dismissed the guard with 
a curt nod, and waited for the mas- 
sive door behind Langford to clang 
shut. 

The instant silence settled down 
over the room Commander Gurney 
came to life. “You’re under arrest, 
Langford,” he said, quietly. “If 
you’ve anything to say in your own 
defense you’d better start talking. I 
can spare you — ” the patrol com- 
mander glanced at his wrist watch — 
“Exactly twenty minutes.” 

“Good enough!” Langford grunt- 
ed. All the muscles of his gaunt face 
seemed to pull together as he seated 
himself. For an instant he remained 
motionless, his eyes troubled and an- 



gry, as if he could not quite accept 
the fact tliat he had been deprived of 
his command by the irate man oppo- 
site him. 

The two men who sat facing each 
other in the cold light were s'narply 
divergent types. Langford was a man 
of enormous strength and a temper 
that was just a little dangerous when 
it got out of control. He had never 
once failed in his duty and the inner 
discipline which he had imposed on 
himself showed in his features, which 
were as tight as a drum. But beneath 
his rough exterior Langford con- 
cealed the sensitive imagination of a 
poet, and an immense kindliness 
which sometimes overflowed in 
strange ways, embarrassing him more 
than he cared to admit. 

Commander Gurney had never ex- 
perienced such embarrassment; he 
had imposed his will on the Solar 
Patrol by becoming an absolute slave 
to efficiency at considerable detri- 
ment to his health. There was some- 
thing rapacious and hornetlike about 
him, something ceaselessly alert. Now 
he sat regarding Langford with a 
stinging contempt in his stare, poised 
for the attack, his harsh features 
mirroring his thoughts like an ence- 
phalograph. “Well?” he prodded. 

Langford wet his dry lips. Reach- 
ing inside his resplendent uniform, 
he removed a small, shining object 
which he set down at the edge of his 
superior’s desk. “They shot this out 
at us when I ordered them to stand 
by for boarding,” he said. “It was 
contained in a small, translucent cap- 
sule which I picked up with a mag- 
netic trawl. It’s just a model in mi- 
niature, but take a good look at it, 
sir; would you care to make the ac- 
quaintance of a creature like that in 
the flesh?” 

Commander Gurney’s eyes widened 
and his mouth twitched slightly. “In 
the name of all that’s unholy, Lang- 
ford, what is it?” he muttered. 

Langford shook his head. “I wish 
I knew, sir. It looks quite a bit like 
a praying mantis. A little, metallic 
praying mantis six inches tall. But 
it doesn’t behave like one!” 
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T he statuette on Gurney’s 
desk seemed chillingly lifelike 
in the cold light. It had been fash- 
ioned with flawless craftsmanship; 
its upraised forelimbs were leaf 
green, its abdomen salmon pink, and 
its gauzy wings shone with a dull, 
metallic luster as Langford turned 
it carefully about. 

Gurney couldn’t help noticing, 
with a little shudder, that its mouth- 
parts consisted of a cutting mandible, 
and a long, coiled membrane like the 
ligula of a honeybee. Huge, com- 
pound eyes occupied the upper half 
of the metal insect’s face. 

Gurney’s hand had gone out, and 
was about to close on the little stat- 
ue; but something in Langford’s 
stare made him change his mind. As 
his hand whipped back he fastened 
his gaze on Langford’s face with the 
ire of a peevish child denied access 
to a jampot. 

‘‘What in blazes has that to do with 
your failure to obey orders?” he 
demanded, with explosive vehemence. 
‘‘That ship must have used an inter- 
stellar space-warp drive to appear 
out of nowhere in the middle of the 
Asteroid Belt. And you deliberately 
let it slip away from you !” 

Langford shut his eyes before re- 
plying. He saw again the myriad 
stars of space, the dull red disk of 
Mars and the far-off gleam of the 
great outer planets. He sav/ the lu- 
minous hull of the alien ship loom- 
ing up out of the void. An instant 
before, the viewpane had been filled 
with a sprinkling of very distant 
stars with a faint nebulosity behind 
them. The ship had appeared with 
the suddenness of an image forming 
on a screen, out of the dark matrix 
of empty space. 

Langford leaned forward, a des- 
perate urgency in his stare. ‘‘Mere 
alienage doesn’t justify the crime of 
murder, sir !” he said. ‘‘Attacking an 
alien race without weighing the out- 
come would have been an act of 
criminal folly, charged with great 
danger to ourselves.” 

Commander Gurney shook his head 
in angry disagreement. “Just how 
would you define murder, Lang- 



ford?” he demanded. “If a highly 
intelligent buzzsaw came at you 
would you bare your throat?” 

Langford ignored the question. 
“Violence breeds violence, sir,” he 
said, with patient insistence. “Sup- 
pose the shoe were on the other 
foot. Suppose the inhabitants of 
another planet attacked you without 
giving you a chance to prove your 
friendliness?” 

Langford’s eyes held a dogged con- 
viction. “Remember, sir — to issue a 
warning is an act of forbearance. No 
reasonable man could mistake a warn- 
ing for an aggressive act. If their 
weapons are superior to ours, or 
they are superior to us in other, truly 
terrifying ways, they proved their 
friendliness by warning us. Would 
you have had me attack their ship 
without studying that warning?” 

Gurney’s eyes had returned to the 
statue. He seemed fascinated by the 
glitter of its folded wings. He had 
a sudden vision of the metal insect 
spreading its wings and taking off 
with a low, horrible droning. 

Suddenly there was a dull throb- 
bing in the Patrol commander’s tem- 
ples. A frightful dread took posses- 
sion of him, so that he could hardly 
breathe; in his mind’s gaze he saw 
a vast, stationary plain that seemed 
to hang suspended in midair above 
a fiery sea. Sweeping straight toward 
him, dark against the glow, were 
hundreds of flying mantis shapes 
with their arms upraised in the glow. 

Gurney shuddered and gripped the 
arms of his chair. He transfixed 
Langford with an accusing stare. 
“Man, if you’d engaged them in open 
combat we’d at least know where 
we stand! We could have put the 
entire patrol on the alert. Now 
they’ve given us the slip and may 
show up anywhere, armed with weap- 
ons that could wipe out civilization 
overnight.” 

“I chose what I believed to be 
the lesser of two evils, sir,” Lang- 
ford said, stepping closer to the desk. 
His eyes rested briefly on the metal 
insect; then they returned to Gur- 
ney’s face. 

“There were two metal insects in 
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that capsule, sir. I’m going to show 
you exactly what happened to the 
one I experimented with.” 

ANGFORD’S forefinger whipped 
out as he spoke, striking the 
little statue sharply on its folded 
wing membranes. For an instant 
nothing happened; then, with appal- 
ling suddenness, the metal insect 
came to life. It spread its wings and 
ascended straight up into the air. 

Gurney leapt to his feet with a 
startled cry. As he did so the flying 
insect’s wing blurred and another 
pair of wings came into view behind 
them. The wings were shadowy at 
first, but they quickly solidified, 
taking on a glittering sheen. Preying 
arms sprouted from them. Then, even 
more quickly, a big-eyed head and 
a writhing, salmon-pink abdomen. 

The instant the second shape be- 
came a complete insect it whipped 
away from its parent image with a 
furious buzzing. As Gurney stared 
up in horror the original insect gave 
off eight more buzzing replicas of 
itself. They darted swiftly up toward 
the ceiling and circled furiously 
about, their wings gleaming in the 
cold light 

Suddenly there was a blinding 
flash of light. The flying replicas 
vanished and the original insect 
thudded to the floor. For an instant 
the little horror squirmed; then lay 
motionless. 

“It’s playing possum!” Langford 
said. 

Langford advanced as he spoke 
and raised his foot. The instant he 
started to bring his heel down the 
metal insect shivered convulsively, 
lifted its huge eyes and stared up at 
him. 

Then an incredible thing happened. 
There was no need for him to crush 
the insect; methodically and with 
cold deliberation it began to dismem- 
ber itself, tearing off its wings with 
its own sharp claws, and ripping its 
abdomen to shreds. After a moment, 
it lay still. 

Langford turned and stared sober- 
ly at Gurney. “If we wanted to warn 
them we could send them a little me- 



chanical man, complete in every de- 
tail armed with miniature weapons. 
They’ve simply sent us a replica of 
themselves, a model in miniature. It’s 
so unbelievably complex that we 
could learn nothing by subjecting it 
to mechanical tests. But we don’t 
have to know what makes it tick. 

‘‘They’ve warned us that they can 
multiply by fission, so rapidly that 
they could overrun the Earth in a 
few hours; they’ve also warned us 
that if they find themselves facing 
impossible odds, they won’t hesitate 
to destroy themselves.” 

Commander Gurney had returned 
to his desk and stood facing Lang- 
ford, his face as grim as death. “I 
quite agree,” he said. “That was — an 
ugly warning. Langford, letting that 
ship get away was worse than 
treasonable. Your twenty minutes are 
up!’ 

He was reaching for the communi- 
cation disk on the far side of his 
desk when Langford reached inside 
his uniform for the second time. 
When the big man withdrew his hand 
he was clasping an automatic pistol. 

Gurney took a swift step backward, 
his eyes widening in alarm. “So the 
guards forgot to search you!” 

“I’m afraid they did, sir!” Lang- 
ford said, quietly. “Sit down. I’m 
going to ask a small favor. A port 
clearance permit, signed and sealed 
by you; if you give me your word 
you won’t move until I’ve cleared the 
port I won’t tie you up.” 

Langford sat dov/n and stared at 
the young space officer in scornful 
mockery. “Suppose I refuse to prom- 
ise anything. Would you blast me 
down in cold blood?” 

Langford hesitated. His jaw tight- 
ened and a candid defiance came into 
his stare. “No!” he said. 

“Then if you’re not prepared to 
murder me you haven’t got what it 
takes to exact a promise !” Gurney 
said. 

Langford shook his head. “That’s 
sheer sophistry,” he pointed out. 
“I’ve just laid my cards on the table. 
If you take advantage of my good 
faith you’ll be hitting below the belt. 
You see, sir, there’s something I’ve 
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got to do; if I fail I’ll come back and 
give myself up.” 

For a moment not a muscle of Gur- 
ney’s face moved. Then he shrugged 
and glanced at his wrist watch. ‘T’ll 
sit perfectly still for exactly fifteen 
minutes, Langford,” he said. “That 
should give you sufficient time to 
clear the port.” 

His eyes narrowed to steely slits. 
“But heaven help you when I move!" 

“Fair enough!” Langford said. 

Ten minutes later the Patrol cap- 
tain was climbing into a small jet 
plane at 'the edge of the spaceport. 
Far to the east the skyline of Mars 
City rose above the horizon like a 
glittering copper penny swimming in 
a nebulous haze. A penny flipped in 
desperation that had miraculously 
come heads. 

Part of the wonder he felt was due 
to his knowledge that he would soon 
be flying straight through the penny 
toward a tall white building he 
would have braved the sun to scale. 

2 

A GRAVE-FACED physician 
met Langford at the end of 
the corridor and beckoned him 
into a small white-walled room. The 
physician was not talkative; he didn’t 
need to be. The girl who sat under 
the bright lamps with her eyes 
swathed in bandages told Langford 
all he cared to know. 

Her lips were smiling and she held 
out her arms as her husband came 
into the room. Langford went up to 
her, and kissed her tenderly on the 
cheek, his big, awkward hands caress- 
ing her hair that lay in a tumbled 
dark mass on her shoulders. 

She had tried to keep back the 
tears, but they came now, so that 
her body quivered with the intensity 
of her emotion. “I’m going to see, 
darling !” she whispered ; “I know I’m 
going to see again. I wouldn’t let 
them remove the bandages until you 
came.” 

“Sure you are!” Langford said, 
gruffly. “And you’ll have better 
sight Aan ever before! Both kinds of 
sight, just as you had before!” 



“I was afraid you might be hurt, 
darling!” Joan Langford whispered, 
running her forefinger down his wet 
cheek as she held his head close. “I 
used the other sight that makes me 
so different, and terrifies people 
much more than it should!’ 

“You should not have done that!” 
Langford said, scowling; “I was in 
no real danger!” 

“You were being hunted like a 
criminal !’ 

She turned her head toward Dr. 
Crendon as she spoke. The physician 
looked away, feeling her gaze on him 
through the bandages. 

“The law of compensation, child,” 
he said, gently. “Mutants are clair- 
voyant; their vision is piercingly 
sharp where vision matters most. 
When nature confers a priceless gift 
she sometimes withdraws a lesser 
one ; no one knows why, not even the 
biologists.” He smiled, "There I go, 
personifying the impersonal again. 
Perhaps ordinary sight will someday 
be vestiginal in all of us.” 

Langford glanced up. The physi- 
cian was pressing his finger to his 
lips and gesturing toward the door. 
Langford got quickly to his feet. A 
chill wind seemed to blow into the 
room, driving all the warmth from 
his mind. 

Just outside the door Dr. Crendon 
turned and spoke in a cautious whis- 
per. “I haven’t given up hope !” he 
said. “But the chances are not too 
good, we don’t know why, but mu- 
tants have defective vision from birth 
even when their eyes are normal.” 

Langford nodded, “I know that, 
doctor!” 

The physician’s voice became gen- 
tler. “We know so little about mu- 
tants. Fifty thousand of them in the 
world, perhaps — born too early or too 
late! An inward vision that can 
pierce the barriers of sense and see 
to the heart of things. And an out- 
ward vision that’s defective, falter- 
ing, almost a blind man’s vision. 
Clairvoyance and failing sight — it 
just doesn’t make sense.” 

"Joan makes sense,” Langford said. 
"If she were stone blind I’d still wor- 
ship hsc.” 
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Dr. Crandon held his hands 
straight out before him and looked 
down at them. “I did my best,” he 
said, simply. ‘‘There were slight 
peculiarities of structure in the cho- 
roid but I’m sure that the new cornea 
will adjust. It’s the retina itself, 
the innermost nervous tunic of the 
eye, that I’m worried about.” 

He paused, then went on quickly: 
‘‘A mutant’s retina is hypersensitive. 
It responds to light in a peculiar 
way and has a tendency to distort 
images. But that distortion vanishes 
when the mind becomes really ac- 
tive.” 

Langford looked at him. ‘‘Just 
what are you trying to tell mo?” 
‘‘I’m not sure I know!” There 
were little puckers between Cren- 
den’s eyes. ‘‘Put it this way. If she 
doesn’t brood too much, if she leads 
an active life and has complete con- 
fidence in her inner vision, her sight 
may improve. I think the failure of 
a mutant’s sight may be partly due 
to— -well, a kind of fear. Mutants 
feel cut off from ‘normal’ humanity — 
whatever that may be — and are 
tempted to use their inner vision as 
a means of escape. And when they do 
that the outer vision dims to the van- 
ishing point.” 

‘‘Then you think — ” 

“Make her feel that she can be of 
assistance to you in every moment 
of your waking life. Give her some 
important task to perform. Keep her 
with you, lad, as much as you can. 
She’s missed you these many months. 
Make her realize you can’t get along 
without her.” 

ANGFORD’S EYES held a 
dawning wonder; he seemed 
like a man from whom an immense 
weight had been lifted. “I was just 
about to tell you that I need her in- 
ward vision,” he said. ‘‘Not only the 
eyes you’ve done your best to restore, 
but her powers of clairvoyance.” 

‘‘You mean that?” 

“Why should I lie to you, doctor?” 
For the second time Crendon 
smiled. “No reason, I suppose. But I 
thought you might be deceiving 
yourself by pretending you needed 



her when you didn’t. You’ve been 
under something of a strain.” 

It was Langford’s turn to smile. 
“You don’t know the half of it.” 

“Oh, yes I do! She saw you cross- 
ing the skyport with scanner beams 
trained on you; she saw you playing 
hide and seek with annihilation. I 
had to give her a sedative injection 
to quiet her.” 

Langford did not move. Something 
in Crendon’s face told him he was 
not expected to say anything. 

“So that makes me an accessary!” 
Crendon said, the smile still on his 
lips. “Her vision went blank when I 
decided she’d seen enough for her 
own peace of mind.” 

He nodded. “I didn’t know whether 
you managed to escape or not; it 
kept me on the tetherhooks until you 
showed up in my office twenty min- 
utes ago. I’ve always liked you, 
Langford; I flatter myself I know 
an honest man when I see one.” 

His hand went out and tightened 
on Langford’s palm. “Come on, now! 
We’ve got to remove those bandages 
before she reads my thoughts, and 
knows how scared I get when I oper- 
ate. Mutants know v/hat humbugs we 
all are, Langford ; they can see all 
the flaws in us, and if they can still 
trust us and believe in us despite 
that, they must be the forerunners of 
a new humanity in more ways than 
we dream!” 

If Joan Langford had eaves- 
dropped, using her strange sight, she 
gave no sign when her husband 
returned to her side. The conversation 
in the corridor had taken him from 
her for the barest instant, but that 
instant liad seemed like an eternity 
to Langford and the inner vision of 
his wife. 

For how could ‘time’ be measured 
in minutes or hours by a woman 
wearing a blindfold, shut away in the 
dark, and waiting a verdict that could 
cause the future to slough away into 
chill gulfs? And how could ‘time’ 
have any meaning when the stars 
faded out of the sky and a sunset 
gun boomed farewell to the joys of 
the physical world? And to one who 
loved and hoped — could ‘time’ be 
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measured by the moving hands of a 
clock? 

Quickly Langford’s fingers inter- 
locked with those of his wife. “This 
is it, darling!* he said. 

Crendon’s fingers fumbled a little 
as he turned Joan’s head gently from 
the light and began to unwind the 
bandages. 

“Don’t open your eyes until I’ve 
removed the gauze pads,’’ he warned. 
“And don’t look directly at the light. 
At first you may not see at all; you 
must be prepared for that.’’ 

C RENDON HATED himself for 
his sternness, but experience 
had taught him that it was best to 
arouse a faint antagonism in his 
patients; it prevented them from re- 
garding him as a miracle worker. He 
wanted them to face reality with 
courage, for healing depended on 
many things and was often a matter 
of blind, fanatical trust. 

“Now then!” he said. 

As he spoke he raised the last fold 
of the bandage, and carefully re- 
moved the small, moist pads beneath 
one from each eye. He straightened, 
his back to the light. 

Langford looked away quickly. As 
though from a great distance he 
heard Crendon say: “Now you may 
open your eyes. Remember, you may 
not see at all for five full minutes !” 
Mentally he added : Or ever! I 
shouldn’t be discouraged. A man does 
what he can. Ten years of it, ten 
years of trying to save human sight. 
And every day I learn something. 
And every day I envy men who en- 
dure merely the loneliness of space. 
Why pretend.^ I have never felt 
compassion for humanity in the ab- 
stract. It is only when I look into 
eyes that I have failed to heal and 
realize that I can do nothing at all. 

“Dr. Crendon, I can see! Every- 
thing — clearly.’ 

And so it was that Dr. Crendon — 
moody, skeptical Dr. Crendon — re- 
ceived the greatest shock of his life. 
He had anticipated an agonized out- 
cry — or a joyous one. But Joan had 
spoken hardly above a whisper, in a 
tone of quiet assurance, as if she had 



known all along that she would see. 

And suddenly Crendon realized 
that she had laiown! For mutants 
could see into the most probable 
future! Not too clearly, but clearly 
enough ! How could he have been so 
blind? 

As Crendon turned he saw that 
Langford had fallen to his knees be- 
side his wife and was sobbing convul- 
sively, his head cradled in her arms. 
He tiptoed softly out of the room. He 
felt curiously hollow inside, as 
though all capacity for emotion had 
been burned out of him by the cor- 
roding acid of his own skepticism, 

3 

F ive minutes later Langford 

was replacing the bandages on 
Joan’s eyes. He felt like a man 
who was playing a game with a dead- 
ly, unseen antagonist in a room full 
of crouching shadows. No — not a 
room. As he bent above his wife, his 
hand on her tumbled hair, the space 
about him seemed to fall away into 
darkness. And now he was gazing 
straight down the interplanetary 
deeps at a green world swimming in 
a nebulous haze. The haze dissolved, 
drifted away, and he saw the green 
hills of his native land. 

He saw the earth, and crouching 
shadows covered the face of the land. 

The crouching shadows of enor- 
mous insects. He could not escape 
from them because they were every- 
where ; when he broke into a run the 
mantis shapes followed him. They 
towered above him, sinister, horrible. 
He felt like a man caught in an in- 
visible trap, the sky hemming him in, 
the ground beneath his feet a dissolv- 
ing quagmire. 

He shook the illusion off, for he 
did not want Joan to see the shadows 
as he saw them. What was it Cren- 
don had said? She must be made to 
feel that you need her. Well, he did; 
he knew now that more than his own 
honor was at stake. If the alien ship 
could not be located his fears would 
not remain subjective. The fate of 
humanity hung in the balance. 

His imagination had been stimu- 
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lated abnormally by the events of the 
past few days; now it was leaping 
ahead of developments. For all he 
knew to the contrary the alien ship 
had foundered in the void or crashed 
on one of the inner planets in a red 
swirl of destruction. 

Interseller exploration was not 
without its risks and those risks 
would mount steadily to an alien in- 
telligence as unfamiliar landmarks 
loomed up out of the void. 

“You do not need the bandages,” 
Langford said, a deep solicitude in 
his voice. “If you simply shut your 
eyes you would see the ship clearly. 
My thoughts would guide you to it.” 

“My vision is sharper when my 
eyes are bandaged,” Joan replied. 
“You must trust me, darling; I know. 
When my eyes are sealed there is no 
emotional block and ray inner vision 
has free play. I am prevented from 
using my eyes by an actual physical 
impediment. So I strain all of my fac- 
ulties to see as far as I can in the 
dark. Call it a psychological quirk 
if you wish; I only know that it 
helps.” 

“If it helps that’s all that matters,” 
Langford assured her. “Forget I put 
my oar in.” 

“Don’t think about the ship for a 
minute,” Joan said. “Make your mind 
a blank. Then visualize yourself 
standing before the viewport staring 
out, just as you stood when you first 
saw the alien ship. Visualize the ship 
coming toward you through the void. 
If you can visualize it clearly I’ll be 
able to locate it, no matter where it 
is now.” 

Joan paused, as though she didn’t 
quite know how to make the complex- 
ity of the problem clear to her hus- 
band. “I can’t explain the power,” 
she said; “I know so little about 
‘time’, far less than the physicists 
think they know. Mutants, they tell 
us, can visualize ‘time’ as a stationary 
dimension, freezing all event objects 
in ‘the past’ and in the ‘probable fu- 
ture’. They can travel along ‘time’ in 
either direction at will.” 

“But you do not think of it as an 



actual journey?” Langford asked; 
“you merely shut your eyes and see?” 

Joan shook her head. “It isn’t quite 
as simple as that. Clairvoyance is nev- 
er simple ; it’s accompanied by an in- 
tense inward illumination. It’s a little 
like staring at something through a 
long vista of converging prisms. Ob- 
jects get in the way and there’s 
doubt, uncertainty. Sometimes it’s 
sheer torment. 

“Sometimes I can’t see at all. And 
even when I can see there’s a curious, 
almost terrifying sense of wrongness 
about it. 

“You mean you feel guilty?” 

Joan smiled slightly. “Did Alice 
feel guilty when she went through 
the looking glass? Perhaps she did! 
But I didn’t mean that kind of 
wrongness, not a moral wrongness. 
It’s as though the strange tensions 
will get you if you don’t watch out. 
Rush in upon you and project you 
forcibly into another place. As 
flrough you were a jet of steam im- 
prisoned in a bottle that’s much too 
tight and forced in the wrong di- 
rection by a power you can’t begin 
to understand. 

“You keep fearing you’ll get caught 
in the neck of the bottle and wake 
up screaming.” 

“Good Lord!” Langford muttered. 

“I’ve never got caught,” Joan said. 
“Now make your mind a blank, dar- 
ling. We’re going to find that ship!” 

A MOMENT later Langford stood 
holding his wife’s hand, a sharp 
apprehension in his stare. Joan 
seemed slightly agitated. She sat 
gripping the arms of her chair, her 
banda.ged eyes turned from the light. 

Suddenly her lips moved. “Ralph, 
I can see the ship! It’s coming 
straight toward the viewport. You 
didn’t tell me it was so beautiful, so 
• — so huge!” 

“I was waiting for you to tell me!” 
Langford said, quickly. 

“Well, I’m telling you, darling! 
I’m glad you didn’t coifJpletely visu- 
alize it. Now I’m sure I’m not just 
reading your mind. It must be three 
hundred feet long; it’s bard to tell 
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■where the illumination comes from.” 
Joan straightened suddenly. “It’s 
no longer just a ship,” she said. "I’m 
still outside, but I’ve moved closer 
to it. And I can sense a rustling deep 
inside the hull, a vague stir of activ- 
ity that’s not entirely physical.” 
While Langford held his breath 
Joan pressed her palms to her tem- 
ples. “The rustling is becoming clear. 
There are swift, abrupt movements, 
accompanied by thoughts. But I’m 
not sure whether the thoughts come 
from one mind or many minds. The 
thoughts are swift, piercing. Darting 
thoughts. That’s the only way I can 
describe them.” 

Her voice rose slightly. “I can 
sense a living presence deep inside 
the ship. More than one, I think. 
There’s a kind of swarming.” 

“A swarming?” 

“I’m not sure about that,” Joan 
said, quickly. “I don’t think they’re 
moving about much. The thoughts 
seem to come from one direction. I 
can just make out a shape now; it’s 
tall, and very slender.” 

“Winged?” Langford whispered. 
“No, no, don’t prompt me!” Joan 
was excited. “The important thing 
is that I can see it. I may never see 
it clearly. Gauzy — yes, it is winged. 
It has gauzy, shining wings, folded 
on its chest. Two clawlike appen- 
dages, raised in a praying attitude. 
Perhaps I saw that in your mind ; 
you mustn’t interrupt again.” 

“I won’t!” Langford promised. 
“The creature is horribly agitated !” 
Joan said. “It looks upon your ship 
as a menace. Its brain is humming 
with fear ; it is preparing to contact 
you, warn you. It’s getting ready to 
warn you in a strange way. It has 
prepared something for just such an 
emergency. Something small, glis- 
tening. I can’t make it out, but it’s 
putting the object into a luminous 
shell!” 

“That’s right!” Langford said, for- 
getting his promise. "They shot the 
shell into the void; we picked it up 
with a magnetic trawl.” 

There was a brief silence as Joan 



thought that out. Then her lips 
twisted in a strained smile. “If you 
say another word — ” 

“Sorry !” 

“It’s bad; it hinders.” She raised 
her arms in a gesture of grim ur- 
gency. “Now the ship is moving 
swiftly away from your ship. I can 
dimly sense vast distances rushing 
past. And there’s a feeling of lone- 
liness, of utter desolation. No despair, 
exactly; it’s as though I were sens- 
ing the utter desolation of deep space 
through a mind filled with a bitter 
nostalgia! 

“If the feeling wasn’t so intense, so 
strange and bewildering. I'd say it 
was a ‘Carry me back to old Virginia’ 
feeling! Does that make sense to you? 
It’s like — someone thrumming a gui- 
tar a billion miles from home, whis- 
tling to keep up his courage, remem- 
bering something very precious and 
beautiful lost forever. I can’t explain 
it in any other way.” 

She v/as silent for a moment. Then 
she said; “Now a planet is taking 
shape in the darkness. It’s pale green 
and crossed by long, wavering 
streamer of light. I can make out con- 
tinents and seas.” 

Joan stiffened. “Ralph! There’s 
only one planet in Phe Solar System 
that catches the sunlight through 
great swarms of meteors in the plane 
of its ecliptic. The lights of the Zo- 
diac! It must be the Earth!” 



ANGFORD dared not speak for 
fear of breaking the spell. Joan 
was trembling now, as though 
thoughts from the past were imping- 
ing with a tormenting intensity on 
her inner vision. 

“The ship’s out of control!” came 
suddenly. “It’s plunging down 
through the lower atmosphere toward 
a vast expanse of jungle. A tropical 
rain forest. A mist is rising over the 
trees and a burst of flame is coming 
from the ship. It’s zigzagging as it 
descends.” 

Emotion seemed to quiver through 
her. For a moment she remained si- 
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lent, her lips slightly parted. 

Then more words came in a rush. 
“The ship lies on an island in a fork- 
ing river. Above it the foliage is 
charred, blackened. There are three 
rivers and just below the island the 
W’ater is white with foam. There’s a 
tremendous cataract about five miles 
below the island. It’s the largest cat- 
aract I’ve ever seen.” 

There was an eagerness on Lang- 
ford’s face, but he remained silent. 

“There’s a nran swimming in the 
river above the cataract,” Joan went 
on. “A brov/ii-slcinned man with 
straggly hair, his shoulders gleaming 
in the sunlight. I’m going to try to 
read his mind.” 

Langford did not move. For a mo- 
ment there was no sound in the room 
save Joan’s harsh breathing. Then, 
suddenly, she straightened and ripped 
the bandage from her eyes. 

“Brazil!” she exclaimed, exultant- 
ly. “Darling, I’ve located the ship 
for you. That island is in the interior 
of Brazil, in the deep jungle, close to 
the headwaters of the Amazon!” 

Langford stood very still, scarce- 
ly daring to breathe. In his mind’s 
gaze he sav/ a slender space cruiser 
lying unguarded in a suburban hang- 
er close to the dark waters of the 
great Ncrthv/estern Canal. Com- 
mander Gurney’s ov.m private cruiser, 
the White Hawk! 

How much of his mental audacity 
was inspired by sheer desperation 
Langford could not guess. But he 
suddenly saw himself climbing out of 
a thrumming jet plane in deep shad- 
ows and running straight toward the 
cruiser with Joan at his side. 

He saw the cruiser ascending, saw 
himself at the controls, with the red 
disk of Mars dwindling beyond the 
viewport. He satv the myriad stars of 
space and the rapidly expanding disk 
of the Earth pierced by wavering ban- 
ners of light. 

And then it dawned o-n him that in 
sor.'ie strange way Joan had seen the 
vision first and was sharing it with 
him. He knew then that he could not 
fail. 



4 

ENEATH the descending 
cruiser the roof of the forest 
gleamed in russet and emerald 
splendor above a labyrinth of wooded 
archipelagoes. 

It still seemed a little like a dream 
to Langford, but he knew that it 
wasn’t. The vision that he had ex- 
perienced three days before, stand- 
ing beside his wife in a white-walled 
room, had taken on the bright, firm 
texture of reality. 

He stood before the controls, with 
a thrumming deck under him, and 
studied the shifting landscape 
through the White Hawk’s viewport. 
He had never before flown directly 
over the Amazon Basin, and a river 
of shining wonder seemed to flow 
into his mind as he stared. 

It was Joan who broke the spell. 
She tugged gently at his arm, her 
face anxious. “I don’t see any sign 
of the three rivers!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you?” 

Langford swung about. “We 
haven’t passed the great cataract of 
Itamaraca yet,” he said. “It rushes 
straight along for five or six miles. 
Then it becomes the most impressive 
waterf.all in South America. A few 
miles below the falls the river 
spreads out into a lake.” 

Langford turned back to the view- 
port. “When we see the lake we can 
look for another branching and the 
island. The island is right in the mid- 
dle of the three rivers yon sav/ in 
your vision. But it’s just a dot on 
the electrograph. Are you sure it has 
a distinctive shape?” 

“It has a high, rocky shoreline,” 
Joan assured him. “The central trib- 
utary cuts it in half and the other 
rivers flow around it. It’s heavily 
forested, but the rent in the foliage 
where the ship came down is so .wide 
you should be able to see it from 
ten thousand feet. The treetops are 
charred over a half mile radius.” 
Langford smiled and squeezed her 
arm. “I bet you’d be happy mapping 
the Amazon in a bark canoe like a 
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twentieth century explorer,” he said. 

He grinned wryly. “A big rock is- 
land, mysterious as a cave of vampire 
bats, bisects the largest tributary 
west of the Tocantins, and it’s just 
a dot on an electrograph to us. We’ve 
explored every crevice of every 
world in the System, but sometimes 
I envy our ancestors ; they had elab- 
orate pictorial maps to guide them.” 

After a moment the ship leveled 
off, and the Great Cataract swept 
into view. It was a shining white- 
ness between two towering walls of 
foliage festooned with hanging vines, 
and flame-tongued flowers upon 
wliich the red sunlight seemed to 
dance. 

It foamed and cascaded over jag- 
ged rocks, swept around little clumps 
of submerged vegetation, and tore at 
sloping mud banks glimmering in the 
sunlight. 

Then the cataract became a reced- 
ing blur and the wide river split up. 

Langford heard Joan cry out. 

T he ISI.AND which loomed be- 
low was about eight miles in 
circumference and so heavily forest- 
ed that it resembled a single shrub 
of wildernecs proportions growing 
from a cyclop ean stone flowerpot. 

Its high banks were almost vertical, 
its summit .a charred mass of foliage 
cleft by an enormous rent which fun- 
nelcd the sunlight downward to a 
circular patch of bare, scorched earth. 

Something glittered on the forest 
floor, far below the blackened foli- 
age. But v.'hether it was the alien 
ship, or merely the glint of sunlight 
on the river v'nich flowed completely 
through the island Langford could 
not determine from his aerial vantage 
point. 

A divided island was really two 
islands, but I.angford was in no mood 
for geological hair-splitting. Erosion 
had failed to efface the original, 
hoary uniqueness of that towering 
mass of jungle, and for all practical 
purposes it was one island still, its 
high banks and far-flung aerial trac- 
eries hemming it in, and sealing its 
teeming life in eternal solitude. 
Langford turned and looked at 



Joan with eyes that were meshed in 
little wrinkles of confidence. “I’m 
going to gun her down through that 
gap !” he said. “We could crash 
through anywhere, but the best way 
to locate a wreck is to hew close to 
the cinder line!” 

He bent grimly over the controls, 
in his mind a vision of a great host 
of alien creatures rushing toward 
him through the forest, swarming 
over the ship, refusing to let him 
emerge. 

He feared their weapons, which he 
had never seen. He remembered the 
little statue with its suicidal im- 
pulses, and its ability to shed force- 
shell replicas of itself. 

The ship thrummed as it swept 
downward, the lights in the control 
room blinking on and off. Lower it 
swept and lower. The blood was 
pounding in Langford’s temples when 
a black-rimmed funnel of swirling 
brightness yawned suddenly before 
the viewport. The same instant the 
cushioning pressure of the anti-grav- 
ity jets made itself felt, holding the 
ship suspended above the roof of the 
forest until its atomotors ceased to 
throb. 

The ship descended under its own 
weight amidst a slowly dissolving 
pressure field. Sweeping down be- 
tween the fire-blackened trees, it 
circled slowly about and settled to 
rest on the soggy forest floor. 

When Langford and Joan emerged 
a warm breeze, laden with jungle 
scents, swept toward them. They 
stood for an instant close to the air- 
lock, staring about them. 

No sound broke the stillness ex- 
cept the insistent hum of insects and 
the rustling of the vegetation on 
both sides of the ship. A few yards 
from where they were standing the 
ground sloped to the brown waters 
of a swift-running river, its surface 
flecked with white foam, and stud- 
ded with little whirlpools that swirled 
with a darkly writhing turmoil as 
dry leaves fluttered down, twisting 
and turning in the breeze. 

Twisting and turning above a limp 
form that lay sprawled on the river- 
bank, its bare shoulders horribly 
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hunched, its head immersed in the 
muddy brown water. 

Joan screamed when she saw it. 

She broke from Langford’s re- 
straining clasp and went stumbling 
forward until she was knee-deep in 
the swirling current. She was stoop- 
ing and tugging in desperation at 
the half-submerged figure when 
Langford’s hand closed on her shoul- 
der. 

“Let me handle this,” he said, firm- 
ly; “it’s no job for a woman.” 

On the bank Joan swung about to 
face him. “It’s a job for a mutant!" 
she protested, her lips shaking. 
“You don’t know how close he is to 
death. He’s still breathing, but if we 
don’t get him out — ” 

She broke off abruptly when she 
saw that Langford needed no urging. 
He was already on his knees, tugging 
at the sprawl^ form. For a moment 
he tried to succeed from the bank, 
his knees sunk deep into the mud, 
his neckcords swelling. Then, with a 
gesture of fierce impatience, he wad- 
ed deep into the water and lifted the 
unconscious man on his shoulders. 

ANGFORD carried the man up 
the sloping bank, eased him to 
the ground and rolled him over. A 
small, wiry man, darkly bearded, his 
mouth hanging open! Staring down 
at the familiar face, Langford 
experienced a sense of irony so sharp 
and over-whelming it interfered with 
his breathing. 

He leaned forward, and started 
working the man’s arms slowly up 
and down. He knelt in the soft mud, 
a murk of depth and shadow looming 
behind him, a grim anticipation in 
his stare. 

Suddenly the man on the riverbank 
stirred, groaned and opened his eyes. 
"Hey, cut that out!” he grunted. 
"What in blazes are you trying to 
do, you devil? Wrench my arms from 
their sockets?" 

“Good morning to you. Command- 
er!” Langford said, chuckling. 

“Langford !’’ Commander Gurney’s 
eyes began to shine, as though lit by 
fires from unfathomable depths of 
space. A convulsive shudder shook 



him. Digging his fists into the mud, 
he sat up straight. 

“You stole my ship!” he rasped, 
staring at Langford accusingly 
“What made you think I couldn’t 
trace rny own cruiser? You can’t rip 
out infra-radiant alarm installations 
unless you know where to look. 
Didn’t you know I’d follow you in a 
fast auxiliary cruiser and get here 
ahead of you?” 

“I was afraid you might, sir!" 
Langford smiled ruefully. "But it was 
a chance I had to take.” 

Gurney’s eyes narrowed. “Your 
ship was sending out more automatic 
alarm rays than a chunk of radium. 
My men had orders to close in the 
instant you brought her down.” 

“Just where are your men now, 
sir?” Langford asked. 

Something happened to Gurney’s 
face. His features twitched and the 
strained intensity of his stare in- 
creased so sharply he seemed to be 
staring right through Langford into 
space. 

“Those devilish things attacked 
us!” he muttered. “Exactly as that 
little statue did ! There were dozens 
of them, ten feet tall, and they kept 
coming. We blasted, but the charges 
went right through them ; they lifted 
my lads up in their devilish preying 
arms and dumped them in the river!” 
Sweat gleamed on Gurney’s brow. 
“It was ghastly, Langford. In the 
river — like pieces of dead timber. The 
current carried them downstream. I 
was helpless. I — I kept blasting, but 
I couldn’t save them!” 

“How did you save yourself?” 
Langford asked. 

Gurney passed a dripping hand 
over his brow. “I was struggling with 
one of them when everything went 
blank. That’s all I remember.” 

Langford stood up. “I don’t under- 
stand it. Why did that creature go 
away and leave you with your face 
submerged? Why didn’t it make sure 
you’d drift downstream too?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Lang- 
ford !” Gurney jerked a tremulous 
hand toward the wall of foliage on 
the opposite bank. “Why don’t you 
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swim over to their ship and ask 
them? You’ll find the ship in a 
clearing about three hundred yards 
from the bank. They’ve cleared a 
path to it.” 

“That’s just what I intend to do !” 
Langford said. 

Joan paled and moved swiftly to 
his side, her eyes wide with alarm. 
“Ralph ! You’re not going alone — ” 

Langford nodded. “I’m a pretty 
good swimmer,” he said. 

Joan stared at him. “But why?” 

“It’s a little hard to explain,” Lang- 
ford said. “You’ve got a picture in 
your mind of something pretty horri- 
ble happening to me. Somehow I feel 
that everything about that picture is 
wrong. I’ve got to cross that stream, 
darling; I’d be a pretty poor speci- 
men of a man if I turned back now, 
when we’re so close to the answer.” 

Joan said nothing. She v/ould have 
argued and pleaded, but she knew 
that it would have been of no use. 

"B^IVE MINUTES later Langford 
JS, was stripping on the river bank. 
He slipped into the water quietly, 
and struck out with powerful, even 
strokes. On the opposite bank he 
turned an instant to flick a v/et strand 
from his forehead, and wave to his 
wife. Then he struck off into the 
forest. 

He was a hundred feet from the 
bank, walking with his shoulders 
squared, when something bright and 
incredible swirled up from the forest 
floor directly in his path. 

“For your forbearance, your kind- 
liness, thank you, Langford !” a voice 
said. 

It was not a spoken voice. It was 
still and small and remote, and it 
seemed to come from deep inside 
Langford’s head. Langford stopped 
advancing; he stood utterly rigid, his 
temples pouviding, his eyes riveted on 
a darting shape of flame. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Langford,” the 
voice said. “I’m not a shape of flame. 
But 1 can wrap myself in blinding 
flame so that the human eye cannot 
see me as I am.” 

"Who are you?” Langford heard 
himself asking. 



“A traveler blown from his course 
by ill cosmic winds !” the voice said. 
“A lone and bewildered stranger from 
a universe so remote its light has not 
yet reached you. A genuinely fright- 
ened stranger and — a telepatli, Lang- 
ford.” 

The voice paused, then went on. “I 
made you come to me just now. A 
promise of medals could not have 
done it, but I got inside your mind, 
and drew you to me. Medals, rewards, 
promotions ; you prize them, don’t 
you? What a pity that I cannot stay 
until your tunic gleams with rib- 
bons.” 

Another pause. Then the voice 
said: “It is difficult to get the 
intimate feel of your language. You 
must forgive me if my speech seems 
a little strained.” 

“Your speech. You — ” 

“You’re not afraid of me, Lang- 
ford? Mo, you mustn’t be; you are the 
kindest of men. How can I convince 
you that I am — you have a phrase 
for it — letting down my hair? I shall 
leave you soon, my friend. I have 
repaired my ship, and I must try to 
return to my own people. But before 
I go I will tell you the truth.” 

MOTHER PAUSE while the 
Xsa brightness pulsed. “You could 
have destroyed m’'^ ship when we met 
in the Asteroid Belt with a single 
blast; but you refused to do so. And 
I, not knowing you as I do now, tried 
to frighten you. There are so many 
worlds where intelligent life is cold 
and merciless that I was prepared 
for any emergency. I am rather 
proud of that little multiplying crea- 
ture I shot out into the void. It was 
a child’s bauble in my world, Lang- 
ford — a toy! 

“I am alone, my friend. Alone in 
a ship that utterly dwarfs me. But 
you like large ships, too; we’re 
curiously alike in some respects. 
We’d never be satisfied with me- 
chanical mastery on a puny scale 1” 
"Mechanical mastery?” Lang- 
ford’s lips had gone cold. “Just what 
kind of mastery? Why did you attack 
Commander Gurnev and his men?” 
The shape of flame seemed to 
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pulse with a curious, inward merri- 
ment. Langford could feel the merri- 
ment beating into his brain, waves 
upon waves of it. 

“I didn’t attack them. I can no 
more divide by fission than you can. 
But when I saw them crouching by 
the river, their faces merciless, 
waiting to seize you, I got inside 
their minds and drove them into the 
river. 

“Like chattering monkeys they fled 
from the terrifying images I planted 
in their minds. They were prepared 
to believe I was not one, but many, 
a swarming multitude. They floun- 
dered and sv/am until their strength 
gave out. When they could no 
longer swim they dragged themselves 
from the river, and went floundering 
through the jungle, fleeing from 
shapes that had no real existence. 

“Good Lord !’’ Langford muttered. 

“Their weapons are now at the 
bottom of the river. That stern and 
silly little man, who is nothing more 
than a jumble of bones, fell face down 
in the river ; before I could reach his 
side you were lifting him up. You 
have won his undying gratitude. He 
will grumble and fume, but when he 
sees my ship disappearing into deep 
space you will wear ribbons, my 
friend. You will become — yes, a 
senior commander!” 

“A senior — ” 

“Perhaps you’d like to see me as I 
really am, Langford, my friend! 
You’ll promise not to laugh? I may 
look a little ridiculous to you.” 

Langford's eyes were suddenly 
moist. “You couldn’t possibly look 
ridiculous to me,” he said. 

“Well... I wouldn’t like to show 
myself to just anybody. Certainly 
not to Skin-and-Bones! But it’s 
terribly important that you know 
how completely I trust you. How else 
can I prove my gratitude?” 

§ ^LOWLY the shape of flame be- 
V gan to contract, fts edges became 
brighter, sweeping inward to become 
a small, dazzling circle of radiance 
that hovered in the air like a blazing 
signet ring. 

In the middle of the ring a tiny 



form appeared. Amidst Langford’s 
rioting thoughts one thing stood out 
with mind-numbing clarity. The form 
was minute, so tiny that the mantis 
shape it had shot into the void would 
have utterly dwarfted it. The form 
was minute, and yet — it did resem’ole 
a mantis. Its arms were upraised, and 
its pinpoint eyes fastened on Lang- 
ford with a blazing intensity that 
seemed to bore deep into his brain. 

But there was no enmity in that 
stare. Only complete gratitude, trust 
and friendship. Yes, and a certain 
greatness! 

“Now you see me as I really am!” 
the voice said. “I am so small that 
you could crush me between your 
thum.b and forefinger. But I would 
not hesitate to alight on your thumb, 
my friend!” 

A strange wonder throbbed in 
Langford’s brain. And suddenly he 
found himself thinking: “Jimmy 

Cricket!” 

Yes, that was it! The tiny shape 
was as friendly, as puckish, as noble 
in essence as that little nursery 
rhyme will-o’-the-wisp. Jimmy Crick- 
et. And it did looir like a cricket; a 
chirping, gleeful, truly great cricket. 

Suddenly down the long sweep of 
the years Langford saw two small 
human figures advancing over a path 
of golden bricks toward a glittering 
distant palace. 

One of the forms was himself, the 
other his sister. They moved in awe 
and terror, because the' palace was 
inhabited by a mighty wizard with 
truly terrifying powers. But when 
they reached the palace they met a 
human, likeable little man who wasn’t 
terrible at all. And they knew then 
that the mighty wizard was a hum- 
bug. But somehov/ in his simple hu- 
manness the wizard seemed even 
greater than he had been. Greater, but 
no longer terrifying. 

Jimmy Cricket was — the Wizard of 
Oz. And he was something more. A 
lonely, wayfaring stranger, blown 
from his course by ill cosmic winds, 
taking reasonable precautions, but 
seeking only a responsive friendli- 
ness in the gulfs between the stars. 

(C'ontiBHe4 Ob Psye S8) 




Tk« wom«n was known a< 
tka "glowing girl" 
because of tke 
visible aura 
surrounding 
her. 



Battle of the IJialeoriB 

h^ James Blisli 



There was a hidden war going 
on, war between the mutants 
and “normal” men. But only a 
few of the mutants could be 
recognized, and no “normal” 
man could be sure about his 
neighbor . . . 



P R. BARNES stood reflectively 
before the heavy oak door, his 
hand resting lightly upon the 
handle. In a way, he was reluctant 
to go inside and face what was to 
come ; and yet, at the same time, he 
was fiercely eager to have it over 
and done with. 

This was the show-down meeting. 
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If it did not evolve into that, Barnes 
V. ready to force it. His left hand 
carried a briefcase full of aces. 

A hand touched him lightly on :he 
shoulder. “Dr. Barnes — ” 

“Eh? Oh, it’s you. Ling. What have 
you found?” 

The Chinese technician, only very 
lately discovered among the long- 
.scattered children of the labor gangs 
the Japanese had imported, made a 
curious gesture, as of a woman work- 
ing a crude loom. “Everywhere. It is 
as we suspected. Dr. Barnes. I have 
tapped walls on every floor, and — in 
each one, I find the web.” 

“Have you tried cutting it?” 
Barnes asked. 

“Certainly,” Han Ling said. “But 
it will not cut. Anything powerful 
enough to sever the strands would 
doubtless destroy the girders of the 
building as well.” 

Barnes frowned. Han stood silent- 
ly, waiting for orders, stroking one 
lobeiess ear absent-mindedly. 

“And no current flowing in it? But 
Ling, that’s hardly likely. It can’t 
be putting out all that radiation from 
nothing. See if the power’s being 
broadcast in. As a last resort, try an 
Ehrenhaft test.” 

“Enrenhaft? But — very well. Dr. 
Barnes.” The young Chinese padded 
away, Barnes watched him until he 
disappeared into the polite maw of 
an elevator. Then, with a sudden, 
decisive gesture, he turned the handle 
and went in. 

It was rather an anticlimax to find 
the big conference room still de- 
serted. Barnes put his briefcase 
carefully upon the table before his 
usual seat, made sure the panel cut 
by Han Ling in the far wall was 
closed, and walked over to the win- 
dow. 

It was an interesting vista, if not 
perhaps an inspiring one. The big 
white granite office building of the 
U. N. Atomic Energy Control Com- 
mission stood squarely in the center 
of what had been “old” Nagasaki, 
almost directly over the spot where 
the Bomb had fallen so long ago. 
Barnes could not remember that day, 
for he had been unborn then; but he 



was here by a sort of scientific lega- 
cy, for his father had been a pile 
engineer at Hanford. 

There was now little trace of the 
vast bowl of desolation that the Bomb 
had made — Nagasaki had rebuilt quite 
rapidly even before the U. N. had 
become a real world power — but 
Barnes was still of the opinion that 
the location of the building was bad 
psychology. The Japanese did not 
think in terms of skyscrapers, and 
this one was an irresistible reminder 
of that mushroom of destruction 
that had risen here once. In effect, 
it froze the smoky column into per- 
durable stone, a constant reminder. 

No wonder that an occasional rat- 
tle of gunfire still drifted up to 
disturb the Mutation Control Board’s 
deliberations. 

“Hullo, Barnesy. City-planning 
again?” 

Barnes turned. “Hello, Doull. You 
might call it that.” 

Doull thumped his stocky body 
into a chair and chucked a brown 
portfolio onto the table with an im- 
patient gesture. “Hope this is quick,” 
he said. "Too damn nice a day to be 
squabbling over freaks. One thing 
that Bomb did, Barnesy, it cleaned 
off the nicest golf course in the 
whole of Asia.” 

Barnes returned to his seat, not 
bothering to conceal his loathing. 
A moment later Georg Brecht came 
in v/ith his usual companion, Henry 
Flecknoe. The two were reported to 
be engaged in some kind of private 
physiological research, extraneous to 
their U. N. studies; Barnes reminded 
himself to inquire about the project 
some time. 

“The Franciscan not here yet?” 
Flecknoe said. 

“Is he ever on time?” Doull said 
testily. “The Franciscan” was their 
usual name for the Board’s chairman, 
Sebastian Xavier Nakamura, D. Sc., 
F. S. F. In accordance with its usual 
policy, the U. N. Commission had 
picked a localite to head local acti- 
vities; Nakamura they had dredged 
from a monastery on the edge of the 
city. Inarguably the man was a top- 
notch geneticist, bus brilliance remi- 
niscent of that other famous monk- 
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If was almost as if the ter- 
rible mushroom of the Bomb 
were still there in the sky, 
its deadly radiations stream- 
ing down on all. 

geneticist, Gregor Mendel. But he 
was an intolerable person as Barnes 
meant to establish today. 

T he door flew open and Naka- 
mura marched across the soft car- 
pet to a nearly audible blare of trum- 
pets. He oozed humility and recti- 
tude. He planted his small frame at 
the head of the table like a Japanese 



maple, and said, “Where is Ma- 
linov?” 

“Sick in quarters,” Flecknoe said. 
“A touch of radiation disease ; he has 
been in the labs too much. He’ll be all 
right.” 

“Very well,” the Franciscan said. 
“Dr. Doull, you were speaking yes- 
terday of segregating known single- 
dominant types. Will you proceed, 
please?” 

“Not today,” Doull said lazily. 

“Dr. Barnes, you are next in order. 
Have you something to contribute on 
the subject?” 

Barnes looked around the table. If 
anyone else had urgent business he 
v/ould be willing to yield. The glanc- 
es he encountered, however, were 
merely attentive, except for Brecht’s; 
he had something on his mind, prob- 
ably something to do with the obser- 
vation-camps, but evidently it wasn’t 
of compelling importance. 

“I do,” Barnes said. “Segregation I 
regard as impractical and inhumane; 
I suggest immediate sterilization of 
all detected mutants, right down to 
the double-recessives.” 

There was a terrible, thunderous 
silence. Flecknoe slowly turned pur- 
ple. Doull gaped, apparently con- 
vinced that he had lost a word some- 
where that would have changed the 
meaning. Brecht glared. Nakamura 
blinked politely. 

“Eggsplain,” Brecht said. 

“Gladly. I have evidence to show 
that the mutation-pattern in Nagasaki 
now shows a majority group; about 
40% of the mutants which have been 
going through our clinics lately have 
s’nown the same pattern of physical 
differences. I will list them for you 
later.” 

They all remembered vividly one 
of the most recent mutations to gain 
public attention, a woman called the 
“glowing girl ’ because of a visible, 
almost phosphorescence aura that sur- 
rounded her. And her body frame was 
light — so light that it seemed most of 
the time as if s’ne v/ere walking on 
air. ... It was as if the terrible mush- 
room of the Bomb were still there in 
the sky, its deadly radiations 
streaming down on all. 
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“Ve are nod empowered,” Brecht 
said, “To eggsercize force against any 
mutants juzd because he has twelf 
fingers, or zome udder zuch abnormal- 
idy.” 

“We are empowered to sterilize if 
the mutation is dangerous.” 

“Of course,” Flecknoe said. “But 
we don’t get very many mutants who 
report to us voluntarily, and it’s hard 
to judge by consignments of crimi- 
nals. What’s the point, Barnesy?” 
“This, Flecknoe. One : nearly every 
mutant we have examined in the past 
eight months has been accused of one 
of only two crin>es : murder, or infan- 
ticide. Two : those who killed their 
own children were for the most part 
of widely varying types. Three: most 
of those who committed murder were 
of the same type.” 

“And the victims?” the Franciscan 
said. 

“Varying types again. However, the 
children who were killed were of the 
same type as the murderers.” 

“I don’t get it,” Doull complained. 
“You confuse me, Barnsey. Tell me 
what you make of all this.” 

Barnes said, “This mutation type, 
which I have named Homo chaos, is a 
new, true-breeding, stable species of 
mankind, quite distinct from Homo 
sapiens. It is now engaged in rubbing 
out its competition among the more 
randomized mutations; the murderers 
are Homo chaos and the citizens of 
Nagasaki who still belong to Homo 
sapiens or some variant of Homo sa- 
piens are, here and there, giving 
birth to Homo chaos babies — and kill- 
ing them in self-defense!” 

Nakamura regarded Barnes with 
fatherly patience. “Proof?” he said. 

“Here.” Barnes took a sheaf of pa- 
pers from his briefcase and tossed 
them to the center of the table. “Com- 
plete reports of the examination sec- 
tion. Homo chaos looks like any or- 
dinary human on the outside; but in- 
side, there are easily recognizable 
signs. No vermiform appendix; a pi- 
neal body that shows up coal-black on 
the X-rays, even when the pictures 
are taken through the foramen mag- 
num; a type of nervous tissue imper- 
vious to silver nitrate; Golgi bodies 



in the brain do not take silver-line 
stain. And haemoto’.ogical signs: 
very fast clotting time and sedimen- 
tation rate ; a high white count with 
a predominance of young forms that 
you v/ould call mononucleosis in a 
normal human. And a few other 
signs.” 

“That’s more than enough for me,” 
Doull declared. “Why bother to have 
reports typed if you’re going to re- 
cite ’em aloud anyhow?” 

“Bud sderilization?” Brecht said 
heavily. “Zo eggstreme, Flerr Doktor 
Barnes. Vy? Surely you overezti- 
made the danger?” 

“Do I ?” Barnes laughed shortly. “I 
doubt it. They’re fore-planning your 
children for you right now. I venture 
to say that any children we have from 
now on will be Homo chaos!” 

M F BARNES’ first demand had 
caused a sensation, this new as- 
sertion was equivalent to the drop- 
ping of a Bomb. After a moment 
Flecknoe got to his feet. 

“I move that we ask Dr. Barnes to 
submit his resignation, effective 
immediately,” he said. “It is obvious 
that he needs a long rest.” 

For ansv/er, Barnes strode over to 
the newly-cut panel in the v/all and 
jerked it open. The golden radiance 
streamed out ; in the aperature, the 
fine webwork glowed softly. 

“That’s all through the building,” 
Barnes said. “Our senior engineer. 
Han Ling, has traced it. It can’t be 
cut, the flow of power in it can’t be 
stopped — and it has nine times the 
genetic effect of X-rays. God knows 
how long it’s been working on our 
genes.” 

He came back to the table, threw 
another shcat of papers into the cen- 
ter of it. "Reports of the engineering 
and radiology sections,” he said. “'We 
don't know how the web got there ; 
Dr. Han suspects that it v/as planted 
like a seed, and grev/ in the girders, 
it’s my opinion that it isn’t matter at 
all. The radiation acts on exactly 
nineteen genes, no more. Quite a few 
of them are on the X-Chromosome.” 
“Shut the damned door, can’t you?” 
Doull said, beginning to fidget. 
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"What for? It isn’t the light that’s 
doing the damage, Doull, I assure 
you. The stuff that’s altering your 
genes — has altered them, probably — 
comes through that panel like light 
through glass.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Look,” Doull said. “So they’re 
dangerous. But if we try to sterilize 
them all, they’ll fight back — and I 
don’t mean just those vrhistlc-strikes 
they used to stage. Why can’t we 
segregate them? We’ve got camps.” 
“And how w'ould you like to be seg- 
regated, Doull?” 

“That’s different; I’m normal.” 
“Oh,” Barnes said silkily. “But 
that’s v/hat they all say, Doull. Tm 
normal — my father had six fingers on 
each hand, why shouldn’t I?’ But as 
a matter of fact, Doull, you’re not 
normal any more, genetically. You’ve 
been sitting in the range of the web. 
Are you ready to be segregated along 
with the natives?” 

Barnes put his fingertips on the 
smooth ta’ole top. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “we should h.we known a’oout 
this a long time ago. The reason why 
we did not is that one of our own 
group has been re-routing much of 
the important information to the In- 
active hilec— ” 

Flecknoe began to turn dangerous- 
ly purple again. “Are you now about 
to tell us t'nat this radiation makes 
somatic changes, Barnes? We are not 
idiots — ” 

He stopped and gaped. It was im- 
possible to see just what had hap- 
pened. Without the slightest stirring 
of the air, all t'ne papers in the center 



of the table had fountained , upward, 
swirling, scattering, as if caught in 
a sudden tornado. There was no other 
trace of battle. 

Barnes turned green, then grey. He 
staggered backward, clutching for 
the arms of his chair. He sat for a 
while breathing shallowly. His brow 
was spangled with sweat. Finally he 
raised his head. Somehow a smile had 
found its way onto his sick face. 

“Proof,” he said. “If — I hadn’t 
come — prepared, I’d be dead now. 
Homo chaos is mitogenetic — the Look 
that Kills, gentlemen. With human 
beings, it is fatal only to tiny organ- 
isms, like yeasts; but Homo chaos 
can kill men. And does.” 

He struggled to his feet again and 
swept his papers into his briefcase, 
looking levelly at the man opposite 
him. “I suggest,” he said, “that 
Frater Nakamura be asked to submit 
to a medical examination. He was 
born here.” 

With that, he reached the door, 
jerked it open, and then slammed it 
behind himself. 

I NSIDE the room there was dead 
silence. Then chairs scraped back, 
slowly, purposefully. Nakamura’s 
voice said, “Gentlemen, if you 
please — ” 

-’Swine!” 

“Gentlemen, please — there is an- 
other factor — Homo e pi psychos we 
have named it — ” 

Nakamura’s voice choked off. Then 
he screamed. The door shuddered as 
if something heavy had been thrown 
against it. 

(C^ntinneil On Pafre 9S) 
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The mayor's wife gasped as she saw the tiny car. 



Parking, IJiilMiEiitefI 

btj JVooi Mjofpwnis 

It was a wonderful plan, a boom to humanity. Ami solving 
the parking problem would make a fortune for Slim and me. 

Hut when the secret got out . . . 



f COULD have taken that three 
hundred dollars and gone to 
school for a year, by washing 
dishes two hours a night. I had 
worked for that money', too; shock- 
ing wheat for twelve hours a day 
in the August sun is no vacation. 
But Slim Coleman convinced me that 
we could run that three hundred into 
enough to take us both for four 
years. 

I hadn’t even had time to get a 
haircut — and I did want a haircut; 
now it was pretty shaggy. 

But Slim, diplomat that he is, 
didn’t even seem to notice my hair. 



“I’ve got a real deal,’’ he said, and 
his deep eyes were shining with en- 
thusiasm. “Have you got any mon- 
ey?’’ 

“Some,” I said cautiously. 

“It takes three hundred. Have 
you got that muc’a?” 

I had intended to say no, but Slim 
has a way of fixing his deep, som- 
ber eyes on you that gives ineffable 
dignity even to a touch. “Okay,” I 
said hopelessly. “What’s the bite?” 
“Well, you see, it’s like this.” We 
went into a drug store and ordered 
cokes, and Slim characteristically in- 
sisted on paying for them when he 
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probably couldn’t have bought a 
package of cigarettes. I let him pay, 
too. I had three hundred and one 
dollars, and I had no intention of 
parting with a nickel of it — except a 
dollar for a haircut. 

“I was using the brain-finder and 
I ran across the owner of this unused 
garage in the Loop. His name is 
Kichard LaBonibard and he’s got a 
lot of parking lots throug’n the Loop, 
and you knov/ what he’s doing?” 

I saw the v.'aitress stare at me. I 
swallowed and tried to listen to Slim. 
“No.” 

Slim was staring at the waitress. 
“He loads them up with used cars 
every day so those who are hunting 
a parking place can’t get in,” he said 
absently. ‘“Sfou know what he 
wants?” 

‘“Vt^ell, no.” I never could figure 
those things, but Slim could see the 
angles a mile av/ay. He was always 
good at that. 

“He’s made an application for a 
permit to build a parking ramp that 
will cover a solid block down in the 
middle of the Loop. Now, if he can 
build a place to park eight or ten 
thousand cars, naturally that one 
spot is going to be the best business 
spot in the city. And Richard La- 
Bombard holds leases or options 
on half the store space around that 
block. He stands to make millions.” 

“Where does my three himdred 
come in?” 

Slim ignored the acidulousness in 
my voice. “Well, as I say, I followed 
him v.dth the brain-finder and found 
him holding hands with the mayor’s 
wife at a skating rink — and the next 
day I — ah — persuaded him to give me 
an option to lease this building on 
the edge of the Loop.” 

' “You mean you 'olackma'led him.” 

“That’s a harsh word. I prefer per- 
s'.iadsd myself. After all, he wouldn’t 
want something like that to come up 
just when he's finagling for that 
permit, would he? Anyway, I paid 
five dollars for the option.” 

“That’s unusual. You’ve got some 
of your own money in this deal.” 



Like a gentleman. Slim ignored 
that thrust. “Tomorrow is the first. 
I’ve got to raise two hundred and 
fifty for a month’s rent. We’ll need 
fifty more for deposits on light, 
heat, and power. We’ll make a mil- 
lion within a month. We split fifty- 
fift}'.” 

“How do you make the million?” 

S T.IM LOOKED around. Nobody 
was near; he leaned close and 
whispered. “This is the invention of 
the century. We can solve the park- 
ing problem of the entire city. You 
knew how it is — you can’t even/get 
into a parking lot after ten a.m. 
Lots of businesses are threatening 
to put branches out in the suburbs.” 
“Yes?” 

“The parking problem must be 
solved if the city is to survive,” 
Slim said dramatically. 

“Okay, but how can you make any 
more out of an old building than 
any’oody else?” 

He whispered again. “I can create 
a magnetic field that will slow elec- 
trons down to almost zero velocity. A 
car will shrink to about four inches 
long.” He stared at me intently. “Do 
you see w’nat that v.?ill mean?” 

I sighed. “I’m afraid I do. If it 
works, you can pack a million cars 
in a space that ordinarily would 
’nold about a thousand.” I tried to 
stop my enthusiasm, but it was too 
late. The idea was taking hold. “And 
that garage is right across the street 
from Newton’s, the biggest depart- 
ment store in the city.” 

“The parking problem was inten- 
sified last wed: when they abolished 
parking on the street so the after- 
noon traffic could get through. Boy, 
this is the spot for us!” Slim said. 

“Will it take all of three hundred 
dollars?’ I asked Slim. 

He nodded gravely, “Every cent. 
And then it will be a shoestring.” 
“Wouldn’t two hundred and nine- 
ty-nine be enough?” 

“No,” said Slim. He looked back at 
me. He had always been that way; 
he never compromised with my mon- 
ey. 
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I shuddered when I saw my hair 
in the mirror as we left. But, I knew 
I’d better keep the dollar for ciga- 
rettes. . . . 

We paid the first month’s rent; I 
put up the. deposits, and Slim 
brought a bunch of wire and stuff 
from his basement, and we worked 
till one o’clock winding gadgets and 
building a regular stall to run a car 
into. This garage had a ramp going 
to the basement floor, and we de- 
cided to use that floor. Also, there 
was an old freight elevator up to 
the second and third floors, and 
we could park a few on the main 
floor and send a few upstairs when 
we had time, because of course we 
didn’t want the secret to get out. 

Slim tried the squeezer-upper 
when he got it finished. He set a 
couple of old saw-horses inside and. 
turned on the juice. It was uncanny 
to see those things shrink. You could 
even hear the legs scrape on the 
concrete floor as they pulled togeth- 
er. In just about three seconds the 
saw-horses were an inch high. Then 
Slim reversed the current and they 
expanded to normal size again. All 
this in about one breath. 

“But look,’’ I said, suddenly strick- 
en with a horrible thought. “What if 
you don’t get a car back exactly the 
size it was at first? Then new tires 
wouldn’t fit, new parts wouldn’t fit 
—oh, my goodness!’’ I was abruptly 
overwhelmed with the enormity of 
such damage. 

“That’s all taken care of,’’ he as- 
sured me. “The electrons in any giv- 
en object seem to have a tendency to 
resume their former orbits if they 
get a chance. In other words, if I 
expand a car to almost its normal 
size and then cut off the power, the 
electrons will sort of coast into their 
original orbits and the car v/ill re- 
sume its exact former size. Sort of 
a quantum jump, I suppose.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“Of course, if you go too far, 
you’ll have an oversize car, but 
you could reduce it again,” said 
Slim. “Now in the morning we’ll 
hang out a parking sign and let them 



drive onto the main floor. You run 
the cars into the basement, and we’ll 
have this thing down under the ramp, 
out of sight.” Slim’s deep eyes were 
glowing. “We’ll make a million,” he 
said, rubbing his hands. 

* sS 

’’S^^TELL, BY the end of the next 
day it began to look as if we 
had, indeed, solved the most urgent 
problem of modern civilization — the 
parking problem. We had a sign out 
that said. Parking All Day 50c — 
No one Turned Away, and by the 
end of the day we had taken in near- 
ly five hundred dollars. 

But it was a mankiller. I handed 
out claim checks and drove cars to 
the basement. Slim reduced them 
and hauled them across the room to 
a lineup. That was funny — seeing a 
car shrink to three or four inches 
long. It was an irresistible impulse 
to pick it up, but when you tried, 
you changed your mind. The cars 
were practically as heavy in their 
small size as in their big size, and 
that made it something of a problem 
to get them moved around. 

We had borrowed a toe-and-heel, 
a sort of crowbar with rollers on 
it, and with the reduced friction 
from the extremely small tires of 
the cars, it wasn’t too hard to move 
them, but it was still a mankiller to 
move a thousand in one day, and 
move each twice. We took turns at 
the reducer. I could handle them 
best by catching them under the 
front axle, but we decided to make 
them six inches long so it would 
be easier. The metal in its smaller 
size seemed as tough as it had been 
normally, but the parts were pretty 
small to get hold of with anything 
strong enough to handle them. 

Slim solved this problem the sec- 
ond day v/hen he put a long piece 
of gas-pipe on the heel-and-toe and 
shrank it considerably. The second 
day, too, we had two men working 
upstairs. The third day we had a 
gadget made so that we could roll 
a car’s front wheel on it and then 
pull the car anywhere. That was 
when wc began to get our breath. 
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The other way had been tough. I 
don’t know how Slim stood it at all; 
if I hadn’t worked in the wheat- 
fields all summer I would have fall- 
en from exhaustion. 

We had two of those gadgets made 
and then we tilted the reducing stall 
a little. We’d block the wlieels with 
a t'.vo-by-four after we had a car in- 
side, tlien reduce it, take out the 
block, let the car roll onto the gad- 
get and haul it away. We arranged 
them on the concrete floor in rows 
about four feet apart. When some- 
body came back to get their car out 
we had to pinch-bar the car back up 
on the gadget and wheel it to the 
stall. 

* * « 

The second week we had two stalls, 
one reducing and one expanding, and 
Slim wa.s talking of having a new 
sloping floor put in to help in hand- 
ling. By that time we were handling 
two thousand cars a day; you can 
do your own arithmetic. 

On the last day of the month, La- 
Bombard came in to collect his next 
month’s rent. He was all eyes and he 
said he didn’t see how we could do 
it. “You took in twenty-two hundred 
cars yesterday and this building 
won’t hold over six hundred,” he 
said, his eyes darting all around. 
“You must have a fast turnover.” 

Slim kidded him. "We put ’em 
on the roof,” he said, and paid him 
and pushed him out. I didn’t like 
the look in that man’s eyes as he 
left. 

“Well,” said Slim exuberantly to 
me, “we’re sitting on thirty thousand 
dollars. Think 3’ou can get through 
college on that?” 

“I hope I can take time off to get 
a haircut,” I said fervently. It was 
embarrassing to have people look at 
me and suddenly snicker and turn 
away to hide their faces. The troub- 
le was, we didn’t dare turn the re- 
ducing over to anybody else, and so 
we both worked like ro'uots. 

Y THE beginning of the second 
month we had a moving ramp. 



The boys upstairs put the car on 
the ramp, the car came downstairs 
and went through the reducer, came 
out on the other side and onto a 
platform. We had a tow-truck that 
just backed up, reached down a 
steel platform under the front axle, 
and walked away. It v/as funny to 
see that two-ton truck hauling a toy 
car across the floor. 

Yes, we had a deal. Late at night, 
after we’d closed up and had time 
for some coffee. Slim would talk 
about how we were going to build 
a chain of parking ramps across the 
country. y 

“We’ll make billions,” he said, his 
deep eyes shining with a far-away 
fanaticism that only Slim Coleman 
can exhibit, ‘‘and we’ll be known as 
the saviors of civilization. We’ll call 
ourselves Parking Unlimited.” 

Then one night the building in- 
spector came. We were just resting 
for a moment, with no cars in sight, 
when we looked around and there 
he stood. It startled us, because ab- 
solutely no one was allowed in the 
basement. 

“V/hat do you want?” Slim asked, 
and just then a car appeared on 
the ramp, coming down to the reduc- 
er. 

“I’m the building inspector. I’m 
checking on the weight you’re put- 
ting in this building. It's an old 
building, you know.” And all the 
time his eyes were darting every- 
where. 

“Did LaBombard send you?” asked 
Slim. The car was halfway down. 

“Well, not exactly; %ve’re interest- 
ed in this from the safetj' angle.” 

A second car’s nose showed around 
the curve. I began to sweat. 

“Okay,” said Slim. “Look us over. 
We do the parking upstairs.” 

“What do you do down here?” 
The inspector stared at the reducing 
stall. 

“That’s a new-fangled washing ap- 
paratus.” 

“What are all these toy cars oa 
the floor down here?” 
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I practically swallowed my tongue. 
I had known that was coming. 

But Slim said casually, “Oh, we’re 
making Christmas presents in our 
spare time.” The first car was about 
to enter the reducing stall. 

The inspector stared at the two 
thousand cars on the basement floor. 
“They look plenty real.” 

I held my breath. If he should 
ever try to pick up one of those 
cars, it would be all over for us. I 
could just imagine what two thou- 
sand owners would say if they 
should find out their cars had been 
reduced to six inches. People are 
not too broad-minded about such 
things. 

But Slim had him by the elbow. 
With the savage shake of his head 
at me and the reducing stall, he said, 
“I’ll take you up and show you 
around.” They rode the ramp up- 
stairs. 

Right then I wanted to lie down 
and pass out with sheer relief, but 
the cars were beginning to pile up. 
I worked like a horse for half an 
hour, doing double duty. Then Slim 
came back with a haunting sadness 
in his eyes, and a faraway look that 
was not encouraging. 

“We’ve got to get out of here,” 
he said. “He knows too much. Too 
many parking-lot people are putting 
on the heat.” 

“You mean he knows how we are 
packing them in?” 

“No, but he knows that we are 
taking in as many as three thousand 
cars a day, while half the parking 
lots in town are begging for cus- 
tomers.” 

I sighed. “When are we leaving?” 

Slim’s eyes were looking far away. 
“At the end of the week,” he said. 
“We’ve got enough money in the 
bank to pay all our bills. We’ve got 
a couple thousand in the safe, and 
we’ll take in three or four more. 
Tomorrow’s Friday. The next day 
will be Saturday and we should 
handle four thousand cars. We blow 
Saturday night. We’ll go to the 
coast.” 



“Will I have time to get a hair- 
cut?” I asked hopefully. 

“No. Get your hair cut in L. A.” 
He went on dreamily, “We should 
have five thousand. We can start 
up again, and this time we’ll start 
off right, so we can run indefinitely 
without anybody catching on. We’ve 
got some capital to work with now.” 
* * * 

I ^RIDAY was a good day. Slim 
" only chuckled when I told him 
there was a man sitting across the 
street with a pad of paper and a 
pencil, tallying the cars tliat came 
in and those that went out. 

“We’re good for tomorrow,” said 
Slim, “then they can have it. I’ve 
got plane reservations for two 
a.m.” 

He didn’t say so, but I think he 
was getting as tight inside as I was. 
We were close — thirty hours from 
five thousand dollars — enough to go 
through college in good shape. 

Saturday was a bell-ringer. By six 
o’clock in the evening we had parked 
over four thousand cars, and they 
were still coming. The safe was full 
of tens and twenties, all nicely 
wrapped and labeled, and our two 
suitcases were beside it. Still the 
money v.'as pouring in. Nine cars a 
minute. One every seven seconds. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars an 
hour. It was better- than a mint. 
The basement floor was beginning 
to fill up. 

At six-thirty Slim was bringing a 
car back to full size and saying to 
me, “Watch this one. This is the 
building inspector’s car; he’s try- 
ing to get a clue.” 

At that exact moment a voice 
spoke behind us. “I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen.” It was one of those 
clear, soft voices with little tinkling 
bells in it. Know what I mean? 

Slim turned and stared. “Madam,” 
he said, “don’t you know the sign 
says ‘No Admittance’?” 

She looked repentant. “I’m sorry.” 
She looked hurt. “I didn’t think you 
gentlemen would mind.” She turned 
as if to go. 
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I saw Slim melting down. I didn’t 
blame him. That girl could have 
melted tungsten. Yes, I recognized 
her from her pictures in the society 
section — the mayor’s wife. 

Slim was apologizing. “I beg your 
pardon, Madam. It’s quite all right. 
Your loveliness and radiant beauty 
just startled us. We — ” 

While Slim was laying it on thick, 
the building inspector’s car was ex- 
panding. Now it became considerably 
too big for the stall and split it 
like a stick of dynamite going off 
in a shoe-box. It split it into a 
thousand pieces and then stood there, 
a passenger ear seven feet tall. 

The mayor’s wife gave a little 
scream of delight. Slim gave a hor- 
rified gasp. I tried to faint. 

“Oh,” she said, “such a big car!” 
Slim moaned. “Please, Madam, will 
you leave now?” 

She looked hurt again. “Yes, but 
will you please put this package in 
my car?” 

“I will,” said Slim, through tight 
jaws. “But — ” 

“Why, that looks just like the 
building inspector’s car,” she said, 
wide-eyed. “It’s his number, too.” 
"Madam,” begged Slim, “you’re no 
dummy; please leave now and let us 
get on with our work.” 

She walked upstairs dubiously. 
Slim was studying the enormous car 
with a hopeless look on his face. 
Orders for cars to be taken out were 
pouring down the chute. 

“What are we going to do now? 
We can’t run that car into the other 
stall, because it’s too big. It will 
take all night to build another stall, 
and no doubt the inspector is wait- 
ing up there with a squad of cops, 
hoping something will happen. Af- 
ter all, v/e’re costing LaBombard a 
million buc’trs.” His eyes opened sud- 
denly. “I’ll bet he sent the woman 
down here to spy on us.” 

A car came down the ramp and 
went into the reducing stall, and 
Slim automatically set the dial. 

T he telephone rang, and I 
could hear the voice frexn where 






I stood. “The building inspector 
wants his car.” 

“Coming right up,” Slim said. 

Then he looked at me. I looked 
at him. “Get that safe open,” he 
jerked out. I dived for it. 

I was spinning the combination 
when I heard the voices. The build- 
ing inspector was riding the ramp 
down to the basement. Then I heard 
more voices and saw the bottom half 
of two cops and Richard LaBombard 
on the freight elevator. 

Slim hissed to me. “Make it snap- 



I was trying to, but I couldn’t^ get 
the thing open. Five thousand dol- 
lars in that safe and I couldn’t get 
it. I spun the dial frantically and 
started over. 



But now the ramp was filled with 
people. The cops were getting off 
the elevator. I jumped up and ran 
over to where Steve was standing. 

The building inspector was staring 
bug-eyed at his huge car. Some- 
body went around the stall and saw 
the six-inch car crawling out. Some- 
body else took hold of the stall and 
shook it. “Where’s my car? What’s 
going on?” 

Well, a mob is a funny thing. In 
about half a minute there were eight 
hundred people in that basement, and 
all of them tearing apart the re- 
ducing stall. 

Slim and I hesitated no longer. We 
ran up the stairway and sifted out 
through the crov/d . . . 

* * « 



At three o’clock in the morning 
Slim said to me, “You think that 
brakeman will kick us off?” 

The brakeman came to us, sitting 
up there in the fresh night breeze 
on top of a carload of lettuce going 
east from California. He looked at 
me and then, as if he didn’t believe 
it, he held his lantern up and ex- 
amined my head all the way around. 

“V/hy don’t you go back to the 
farm? This ain’t no life for you,” 
he growled. 

“I am considering that very seri- 
ously,” I said with as much dignity 
as I could. 

THE END 




Imitation 

of 

Deatli 

by 

Easter del Rey 

Max pictured a beautiful woman 
taking form from a stream of 
transmuted elements streaming 
from the tube. 



Councilman Curtis would never 
cooperate with Max Fleigh’s 
plans for overthrow. But a 
duplicate of Curtis, a similacra 
which could not be distinguish- 
ed from the real man, would 
follow Fleigh’s orders to per- 
fection. And one man, Jeremiah 
Greek, knew the secret of mak- 
ing the dupUctUiOHS . . . 



M ax FLEIGH’S heavy jowls 
relaxed and he chuckled 
without humor as he exam- 
ined the knots that bound the man at 
his feet. Quite impersonally, he 
planted the toe of his boot in Curtis’ 
ribs, listened to the muffled grunt of 
pain, and decided that the gag was 
effective. For once. Slim had done a 
good job, and there was nothing 
wrong. It was probably unnecessary, 
anyway, but there could be no bun- 
gling when the future of the Plutar- 
chy was at stake. 
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Incompetence had cost them an em- 
pire once, and there would be no 
third opportunity. The stupid de- 
mocracies that had called themselves 
a World Union had colonized the 
planets and ruled them without plan. 
And when ?,Iars, Venus, and the Jo- 
vian V/orlcls had revolted and set up 
A Planet Council, all that Earth 
could do was to come crawling to it, 
begging polite permission to join 
what they should have owned! 

But that had been before practical 
realists had kicked out the dreamers 
and set up the Plutarchy under an 
iron discipline that could implement 
its plans. Now they were heading 
back toward their lost empire, col- 
onizing the asteroids and establish- 
ing claims that gave them a rough 
rule over the outlaws v/ho had re- 
treated there. With the Council soft- 
ened up by years of cautious propa- 
ganda, they were in a position to ask 
and receive a Mandate over the scat- 
tered planetoids. 

It was the opening wedge, and all 
they needed. Once the asteroids 
could be given spurious indepen- 
dence to seek a Council seat, they 
would be ready to strike at the Jo- 
vian Worlds. With proper incidents, 
propaganda, and quislings, plus the 
planetoids to separate Jupiter from 
Mars, there could be no question of 
the outcome. Earth would gain a ma- 
jority of three votes, and the Coun- 
cil would be the basis of a new and 
greater Plutarchy. 

Fleigh gave the bound body of 
Curtis another careless kick and went 
forward to the cabin, where the lanky 
form of his companion was hunched 
dourly over the controls of the little 
space-craft. “How’s it going. Slim?” 

“So-so.” Slim ejected a green 
stream of narcotic juice and grinned 
sourly. “But I still say we been 
crowdin’ our luck too hard !” 

“Rot! Lay out the right moves, 
cover all possi’oilities, out-maneuver 
your enemies, and you don’t need 
luck! Ever play chess?” 

“Nope, can’t say I did. Played the 
horses on Mars, though, time v/e h’ist- 
ed the Euphemeron. Won, too — af- 
ter I bought my luc’ay ghost charm; 



been in the chips ever since!” Slim’s 
grin widened, but his face remained 
stubbornly unconvinced. 

Fleigh chuckled. If the planetoid 
outlaws depended on magic, while 
the Council visionaries spouted sen- 
timental twaddle, so much the better 
for the realists. “Charms don’t work 
in politics. Slim. We have to antici- 
pate resistance. And you saw what 
happened to our fine Martian Coun- 
cilor Curtis when he decided to ex- 
pose us and ruin the Mandate!” 

“Yeah.” Slim’s yellow teeth chewed 
thoughtfully on his cud. “S’pose 
he’d stood on Mars, though ?”y 
• “We’d have dropped hints of just 
the information he needed on Ceres 
and trapped him there — as we did. 
Checkmate !” 

“Or check-out! So when he don’t 
come back, they smell a rat — an’ I 
ain’t plannin’ on bein’ around to 
chew rat-poison. My grandpappy 
killed a Councilor once — poor grand- 
pappy! ...Hey, there’s the rock!” 

T here was no outward sign of 
life on the barren little plane- 
toid. But as the ship c.ime to a grind- 
ing stop in a narrow gorge, a con- 
cealing shield snapped over them, 
and a crudely painted sign blazed 
out in phosphorescent gaudiness on 
one rocky wall; SIMILACRA. LTD. 
Jeremiah Greek, Prop. (A line in 
Greek characters.) Specialist: (An- 
other line in Greek characters.) 

Fleigh came out of the lock first 
and paused while he waited for Slim 
to shoulder the tarpaulin-covered 
Curtis and follow. He grinned and 
pointed at the Greek characters in 
the sign. “Magician and wonder- 
worker; specialist in imitation and 
mockery,” he translated. “I looked it 
up on Mars, so don’t go thinking it’s 
some kind of spell. . . Now if the old 
fool will open up...” 

Max remembered his own precon- 
ceptions of Greek’s process, pictured 
various impressive-looking apparatus, 
which included a large tube through 
which some sort of lightning zig- 
zagged, and a beautiful woman tak- 
ing form from a stream of trans- 
muted elements streaming from the 
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top. It was nothing like such cine- 
matic legerdermain, of course. 

“Why ain’t English good enough 
for him?”, complained Slim. “I don’t 
go for that magic stuff, Max. We 
been. . 

But the Sigma was already swing- 
ing back on its tips to reveal a pas- 
sage through the rock. A little, shriv- 
eled man in tattered shorts and thick- 
lensed glasses stood motioning them 
in impatiently, and the door closed 
silently when they obeyed his sum- 
mons. They headed down a side pas- 
sage toward a ramp and the sound of 
busy humming. 

Greek threw open a door and 
pointed to a table where the dupli- 
cate of Councilor Curtis lay, with a 
duplicate Jeremiah Greek fussing 
over it and humming through his 
nose. The guide dropped to a bench 
and began removing his chest and 
inserting a fresh power pack between 
two terminals. 

Slim’s mouth dropped open and 
his burden slipped from his back to 
the floor with a sodden thump, while 
he stared from one Greek to the 
other, and back to the first. His fin- 
gers were stretched in the ancient 
sign of the horns as he watched the 
changing of accumulators, and his 
voice was hoarse and uncertain. “A 
damned robot!” 

“Not a robot — a similacrum,” de- 
nied the owl-eyed man who must 
have been the original of the metal 
creature. “I’m a mimesist, not a crea- 
tor. A robot has independent life, 
but that’s only a limited copy of my 
memories and habits, like this phoney 
Curtis. And those tapes you brought 
me, Fleigh — they stink!” 

He gestured toward the spools of 
the marvelous wire that could record 
electromagnetic waves of any type 
of frequency up to several million 
megacycles. In one corner, a stereo- 
player was running one off, but the 
vision screen was fuzzy, and the 
voice part was a mass of gibberish. 

Fleigh scowled at it, and turned 
back suspiciously to Greek. “Sure 
you know how to use them? Those 
were made by — ” 



“By a fool who had a shield leak 
in his scanner! Only a few were any 
good. I was using pancyclic tape be- 
fore you ever saw a stereo-record. 
Where do you think I impress my 
similacrum’s memory — on a real 

brain? It takes miles of tape to feed 
the selectrons! I did the best I could, 
but... Here, take a look!” He 
reached into the false Curtis’ mouth 
and did something that made the 
figure sit up suddenly. 

Max went over and muttered into 
the thing’s ear, but after the first 
few answers it lapsed into sullen si- 
lence, and he swung back toward 
Greek. “I told you Curtis had to be 
perfect! This wouldn’t fool a Jo- 
vian !” 

“And I told you I wasn’t Jehovah 
— I specialize in mechanical imita- 
tions,” Greek answered shortly. “Bum 
tape, bum similacrum! If you 
brought me some decent reels. I’ll 
see what I can do, though.” 

F leigh grunted and yanked the 
tarpaulin off the real Curtis. At 
the sight, new interest appeared on 
Greek’s face, and he came over to 
examine the Councilor, but stopped 
after a cursory look had shown that 
the man was still alive. 

He nodded. “That’s more like it, 
Fleigh. I’ll set up an encephalograph 
and ideoform analyzer and record di- 
rectly off his mind — it’s better than 
feeding impressions from tapes, any- 
way, though I always used an editing 
circuit before. Okay, you’ll get some- 
thing his own mother would swear 
was perfect.” 

“When?” 

“Depends. Narrow-band analysis 
would take a couple weeks, but it’d 
be permanent. If I run an all-wave 
impressor in, the tapes will be barely 
affected. I can do it in ten-twelve 
hours, but your similacrum will be- 
gin to fade in a week, and wash out 
completely in a month.” 

“Suits me,” Fleigh decided. “We 
won’t need him more than a few 
days; any place where Slim and I 
can catch up on our sleep while you 
finish?” 

Greek’s double came to life at a 




Fleigh came out of the lock first and paused while he waited for Slim to shoulder 
the tarpaulin-covered Curtis and follow... 



signal and led them down a series 
of rock corridors to a room that 
lacked nothing in comfort, then went 
silently out and left them alone. To 
Fleigh’s relief, Slim tested the bed in 
sour displeasure, pulled a blanket 
off, and rolled up on the floor, leav- 
ing the flotation mattress unoccu- 
pied. He had as little use for such 
luxuries as his boss had for his pres- 
ence in the same bed. Max climbed 
in and adjusted the speegee dial to 
perfect comfort with a relaxed grunt 
of pleasure. 

He had no intention of sleeping, 
though, v/hile things that concerned 
him were going on. Three hours lat- 
er, he heaved out and slipped silent- 
ly dov/n the rocky halls on sponge- 
rubber slippers. But his training had 
covered the stupidity of spy-stereos. 



and there was nothing stealthy about 
his entry into the laboratory. Greek 
looked up from a maze of wires and 
gadgets with faint surprise but no 
suspicion. 

“Couldn’t sleep,” Fleigh volun- 
teered apologetically. “I was wonder- 
ing if you had any barbiturates?” 

A few minutes later he took the 
tablet from Greek’s double and 
turned back down the hallway with 
a muttered thanks. He had learned 
all he wanted to know. Both Greeks 
and Curtises were present and ac- 
counted for, v/here they belonged, 
and the mimesist was busy about his 
work; there was no funny business 
involved. Actually, he had expected 
none, but it never did any harm to 
make sure of such things when deal- 
ing with men who were outside the 
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law of either the Plutarchy or the 
Council. 

Slim was snoring and kicking 
about on the floor when he returned, 
and he grinned as he plopped back 
onto the naattress. The outlaws were 
useful enough now. But once Earth 
took over the Mandate, something 
would have to be done about them; 
too many were the wrong sort to fit 
into the Plutarchy. Fleigh stretched 
with a self-satisfied yawn, and 
slipped into well-earned sleep. 

REEK’S similacrum wakened 
them in the morning and led 
them back to the laboratory, where 
the scientist was waiting beside the 
imitation Curtis. The real Councilor 
must have been drugged, for he lay 
unconscious on one of the tables. 
Fleigh wasted only a casual glance 
at him, and then turned to the new 
similacrum as Greek flipped it on. 

This time his tests v,?ere longer, 
and there were no sullen silences 
from the imitation. Its response was 
quick, sure, and completely correct; 
the real Curtis could have done no 
better, and Fleigh stepped back at 
last and nodded his approval. He’d 
dem.anded a perfect similacrum, and 
it had been delivered. 

“You’re sure it has a good strong 
desire to live?” he asked briefly as 
he fished into his bag for the little 
prepared relay that was ready. 

Greek smiled faintly. ‘‘They all 
have that — they couldn’t pass as nor- 
mal men without it. And if your di- 
mensions were correct, you should 
have no trouble installing your re- 
lay.” 

He stripped aside the blouse, to 
reveal a small cavity in the back of 
the similacrum, with a bundle of lit- 
tle wires which Fleigh hooked onto 
the relay. It slipped in, and locked 
firmly. Greek undipped the tiny 
switch from inside the machine’s 
mouth. The animation within the 
similacrum disappeared at once, to 
snap back again as a switch on 
Fleigh’s bag was pressed. A little 
circle of the pancyclic strip moved 
over a scanner inside the bag, send- 
ing out a complex wave, while a re- 



ceiver in the similacrum’s back re- 
sponded by closing the relay. Then 
the animation was cut off again, and 
came back at once on a second pres- 
sure of the switch. 

“Attempted removal of the relay 
will destroy all circuits,- just as you 
ordered,” Greek assured the opera- 
tive. “Well?” 

Fleigh’s face mirrored complete 
satisfaction. “You get the fire eme- 
ralds, as promised!” 

He reached into the bag and came 
out with a little bundle, a grin 
stretched across his face. It stayed 
there while Greek moved forv/ard 
quickly, to stagger back with a 
chopped-off scream as the slugs 
poured into his face and exploded his 
head into a mangled mess of blood 
and grey tissue ! 

For a second, the Greek double 
moved forward, but it turned with a 
shriek and went down the hall at a 
clumsy run as Fleigh ripped the 
smoking gun from the package. He 
let it go. Curtis’ head dissolved un- 
der a second series of slugs, and only 
the similacrum of the Councilor was 
left in the laboratory with the two 
men. 

Slim closed his mouth slowly and 
reached for his green narcotic, but 
he made no protest. The other moved 
about, gathering up combustibles and 
stacking them in a corner, then set- 
ting fire to the pile. 

“Which takes care of almost every- 
thing, Slim,” Fleigh said calmly. 
They headed out and down the hall 
toward their ship, with the imitation 
Curtis moving quietly along behind. 
Another slug from the gun destroyed 
the lock on the big Sigma, and they 
pushed through, out into the rocky 
gorge. “Nothing left to chance, and 
a perfect red herring to cover up Cur- 
.tis’ disappearance.” 

S LIM DUCKED into the lock and 
went forward to the controls. 
“Uh-huh. Grandpappy’d sure of ad- 
mired you, Max I Used to look just 
the same when he drilled somebody 
he didn’t like... All set for take- 
off?” 

“Forgetting anything, Slim?” 
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The outlaw looked up in puzzled 
surprise, while Fleigh shook his head 
and went over to the receiver. There 
was no sense in trying to teach the 
fool anything, apparently, but at 
least he might have learned elemen- 
tary caution from his mode of life. 
The Plutarch operative ripped out 
the tape from the illegal all-wave re- 
corder and slipped it into a play- 
back slot, while slow comprehension 
crossed the other’s face. 

But everything was in order, with 
the usual hash of faint signals on 
various frequencies. There were no 
signs of a strong response, such as 
would have been made by any at- 
tempt on Greek’s part to double-cross 
him with a call to the outside. He 
set the receiver to record, and went 
toward the rear cabin and the simi- 
lacrum, while the ship blasted off 
and headed toward Mars. 

The false Curtis was already at a 
table, and groping through a bag of 
notes the original Councilor had car- 
ried. It looked up as Fleigh came in, 
grimaced, and went on organizing 
the papers before it. The operative 
dropped to a chair with his familiar 
humorless chuckle. 

“You realize your life is depend- 
ent on obcdiance, uh — Curtis?’’ 

“Would I have let you kill myself 
otherwise?’’ the thing asked grimly. 
“Leave that control gadget of yours 
where I can get it, and you’ll feel 
the difference between my hands 
and mere flesh ones! But meantime. 
I’ll cooperate, since I have no choice; 
I suppose you intend helping me 
v/ith my speech before the Council?’’ 

Fleigh’s appreciation for the pecu- 
liar genius of Greek went up several 
points, as he assented tersely. The 
thing was perfect, or so nearly so 
that it seemed to consider itself the 
real man. There would be no trouble 
on that score. As for the control bag 
— he had no intention of letting that 
out of his hands until the simila- 
crum was turned off. 

It gestured toward the notes with 
a motion peculiar to Curtis. “You’d 
only ruin anything you edited, 
Fleigh. I’m perfectly capable of writ- 



ing the thing myself, and it’ll sound 
like me I But if I’m going to give you 
a clean sheet and not make the whole 
Council suspicious. I’ll need more 
information than I have. I must have 
the whole picture, so that I can take 
care of all objections without run- 
ning counter to what some other 
Councilors may know already. Also, 
I think you’d better learn to address 
me as Councilor Curtis!’ 

“Quite so. Councilor,’’ Fleigh 
agreed, and this time the amusement 
in his laugh was genuine. “Now if 
you’ll tell me what you know of our 
plans and methods. I’ll fill in the 
blanks. But I want to see that jipeech, 
when you’re finished.” 

M T was amazing, the amount of 
evidence Curtis had managed to 
accumulate in a brief week; or per- 
haps much of it had been in his 
hands before, and only needed or- 
ganizing against what they had let 
him find on Ceres. It was enough to 
have ruined all hopes of Earth’s get- 
ting the Mandate, and seriously en- 
dangered her relations with the Plan- 
et Council in addition. Fleigh made 
a mental note to press for an in- 
vestigation of some of the outland 
operatives as he began filling in 
the missing links in the other’s in- 
formation. 

Curtis took the facts down in a 
note-book, grim-faced and silent, 
checked them back, and reached for 
the typewriter. The first part of the 
speech he had meant to deliver need- 
ed but slight modification, and 
Fleigh read it over the similacrum’s 
shoulder as it operated the machine. 
Then the going grew tougher, and 
there were long pauses while the 
thing considered, revising a word 
here, or changing a paragraph there. 
It disregarded Fleigh’s suggestions 
with the same disdain that would 
have been on the real Councilor’s 
face, and the operative began to re- 
alize that it was justified. When it 
came to writing speeches, he was 
only an amateur, and this was pro- 
fessional work. 

He was beginning to regret that 
the thing could have a life of only 
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from a week to ten days, when it 
finished; Earth could have used such 
a propagandist, particularly one ac- 
cepted on the Council as Mars’ chief 
representative! Curtis’ speeches had 
always been good, but he had never 
realized that the man’s talents would 
have been equally good on propa- 
ganda. It was hard to believe that 
this was fiction, as he listened to 
the calm, assured voice running 
through it, apparently reciting only 
the simple truth, and yet coloring 
every word with some trick of ora- 
tory that seemed to make it glow 
with virtue and integrity. 

“Perfect!” he commented when it 
was finished. He cut off the relay 
signal, watched the similacrum slip 
to the floor, and went forward to the 
control cabin with a full measure of 
satisfaction. Earth could not fail! 

And already the red disc of Mars 
was large and close on the view- 
plate. Fleigh hadn’t realized the time 
the writing of the speech had taken, 
but he did not regret a second of it 
as Slim began nursing the ship down 
through the thin atmosphere toward 
the Solar Center. 

T he taste of coming victory 
was strong in Max Fleigh as he 
waited outside the Martian House 
the next day, but Slim was still 
glum and morose. Part of that was 
probably due to his orders to 
stay out of the usual outlaw haunts 
on the planet, where the police might 
have picked him up and ruined the 
whole plan. The rest, Fleigh decided, 
was just his natural fear of what he 
could not understand. 

The outlaw was grumbling and 
turning his lucky ghost charm over 
and over in his palms. “Leavin’ the 
thing run around this way! We 
been lucky. Max, but tain’t reasona- 
ble to figger it’ll hold! You shoulda 
let me tail him!” 

“Sure, Slim. People expect him to 
go around with you at his heels, no 
doubt!” Fleigh spat dango seeds out 
of the open car window, and took 
another bite of the cool fruit before 
going on. “We have to let him cir- 
culate; no Councilor just back from a 
two-week trip would hole up before 



this meeting, when he had instruc- 
tions to pick up and last minute de- 
tails piling in. Besides, we’re not 
dealing with Curtis now, but with 
a machine. And it knows who its 
master is! The minute I cut the re- 
lay, or it gets ten miles away from 
me — no life!” 

He spotted the similacrum coming 
down the steps and jumped out to 
open the car door. Slim grunted dour- 
ly, pulling his chauffeur’s cap fur- 
ther down over his forehead, but he 
took the curt order from Curtis with 
no other protests and headed the big 
car toward the Council Chambers. 
The Councilor passed over two slips 
of elaborate pasteboard and leaned 
back against the seat. 

“Passes for the two of you. Are 
you sure Slim knows what he’s to 
do?” 

There was a disgusted sound from 
the front, but Fleigh ignored it. 
“He’d better; we’ve been over it of- 
ten enough. But go ahead and make 
sure.” 

The similacrum ticked off the 
points with incisive authority. The 
Council Chamber was radiation proof, 
and since Curtis would not be trust- 
ed with the relay signal, the success 
of the whole thing depended on 
Slim’s behavior. Max had secured a 
duplicate of his signal generator 
which the outlaw was to use outside 
the Assembly, while Fleigh went in- 
side with his and waited. The opera- 
tive had developed complete confi- 
dence in the ability of the false Cur- 
tis, and he was sure of his own part. 
It was all up to Slim, but there was 
no reason for him to fail, and he had 
always taken orders well enough be- 
fore. 

Actually, it all went off with per- 
fect smoothness. The guards passed 
him in after a careful scrutiny of 
his permit, and he carried the brief- 
case that held the generator up to 
the gallery and turned it on. Seconds 
later, the similacrum came through 
the big doorway, with only a slight 
flicker of uncertainty as the anti- 
radiation shield touched him and he 
passed from one generator to the 
other. 
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Curtis walked along the aisle with 
the proper confidence and attention 
to his friends, presented his cre- 
dentials for the purely perfunctory 
examination, and turned off into one 
of the little council-rooms. Two of 
the other Martian Councilors fol- 
lowed him, and passed out of Fleigh’s 
field of view, but he was not wor- 
ried about that. Slim came slouching 
down the gallery stairs and dropped 
into a seat beside the operative, put- 
ting the duplicate generator between 
his feet. 

“Satisfied?” 

“Perfect,” Fleigh assured him. 
They would reverse it going out. 
After that, Curtis would announce 
that he was leaving on a long trip 
to Ganymede, and they would be able 
to dispose of the similacrum with- 
out any parts left to show what he 
was. 

HEN CURTIS came back into 
the main chamber. Apparently 
the Council had been waiting for his 
return, for the Sergeant-at-Arms 
waved for order, and the meeting be- 



gan, with almost no preliminaries. 
Earth brought up the subject of the 
Mandate, and the head of the Venus 
Council began to come to his feet. 
But Curtis was up first, and the 
Chair recognized him. 

Fleigh relaxed completely as the 
familiar words of the speech began 
to come to him, while the Venusans 
glanced about in surprise, and then 
began to listen. A moment later they 
were under the sway of his oratory. 
The single speech should do it, since 
the question had been tentatively de- 
cided in favor of Earth at the last 
meeting, pending Curtis’ investiga- 
tion. By night, the Mandajife should 
be a fait accompli, and Earth could 
begin moving out her mercenary le- 
gions in the squat “mining” freight- 
ers. 

Fleigh had a pretty good idea of 
who would lead them. He’d been in 
line for promotion for some time al- 
ready, and the Plutarch had dropped 
hints of the outcome of success. It 
would be good to leave the dubious 
position of operative and become a 
(Continued On Pag’p $4) 
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(Contiun«d From Page 88) 
legally recognized governor of the 
mandate planetoids, to settle down 
and begin organizing his own private 
little plans for the Plutarch’s job! 

Slim nudged him with a bony knee, 
but Fleigh was too wrapped in his 
own thoughts to bother until the 
other seized his elbow and hissed 
at him. Then he came out of his day- 
dreams. Something was going on — 
the Councilors were paying too care- 
ful attention, and the Earth Delega- 
tion didn’t look right! In a second, 
his mind was back on the speech, 
and the words came to a chilling fo- 
cus in his ears. 

“...found the organization incon- 
ceivably complex. And yet the basic 
pattern is old — old as the barbarism 
that prompted it. Gentlemen, I have 
only my word as evidence now, but 
I can name names and give exact lo- 
cations that will enable our Plane- 
tary Police to confirm every word 
of it before night falls on this meet- 
ing. The Plutarch of Earth, on the 
twentieth of April, forty-two years 
ago, gave the following orders, which 
I quote . . . ’’ 
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Fleigh grabbed for Slim’s genera- 
tor, and yanked the button savagely, 
but still the damning words went 
on, detail piling on exact detail, 
while Secret Servicemen moved for- 
v/ard to cut the speaker off from the 
Earth Delegates. Their rudeness was 
an open declaration that Earth was 
immediately severed from the Coun- 
cil! Max ripped out the generator, 
crushing the delicate tubes in his 
hands. He was stamping on his own 
device at the same time, but the 
voice went on unchecked! 

Down on the floor, Curtis looked 
upwards without pausing in his de- 
tailed list of evidence, found the 
operative’s eye, and grinned. Then 
he resumed his normal gravity and 
went on ! 

Slim’s hands were trembling and 
fumbling over his charm. Fleigh 
practically carried him to the aisle, 
and dragged him along as he made 
his way up the infinite distance to 
the gallery door. Every step was 
made with the expectation of a shout- 
ed order from Curtis that would send 
(Continued On I’sfre 88) 
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the big explosive slugs tearing 
through him, but it did not come. 
Instead, there was only the quiet 
continuance of the speech, and Slim’s 
hoarse prayers to the ghosts of the 
charm to save them. 

Surprisingly, the doors opened in 
the hands of the courteous guards, 
and the hall was before them, with 
no police in sight. Max cut Slim’s 
babbled relief off with a crisp whis- 
per. “We’re not out of it, you fool! 
Ten to one, it’s cat and mouse, with 
us the losers. But if we’re going to 
make use of the tenth chance, shut 
up! Walk, damn it, and grin!” 

T here was another flight of 
stairs leading down, a long hall, 
and a second door that opened 
promptly and politely as they neared 
it. Then the main steps led down to 
the street. It was impossible that the 
similacrum could have given no or- 
ders for their arrest ; as impossible 
as that the relay could be tampered 
with! But the big car waited at the 



curb, and there were still no police. 

Reaction left Slim drooling nar- 
cotic juice over the hands that were 
caressing and kissing the charm. 
Fleigh yanked him savagely into the 
car and gunned the electros. It went 
tearing out into the street under 
full power, while a wild yell of de- 
spair ripped out of the outlaw’s 
throat. 

“My ghost charm!” He was paw- 
ing frantically at the door lock, with 
his face swivelled around toward the 
bright receding twinkle of the metal 
piece on the sidewalk behind. “Max! 
Max!” 

“Shut up and stay put! There must 
be a hundred more of those things 
you can buy if we get out of this.” 
Fleigh freed a hand and forced the 
cringing fool back into the seat, 
where he relaxed woodenly, terror 
fading out to sullen despair that 
gradually mingled with doubt. 

“Then let’s get out quick. Max ! 
Oncet we hit Earth, I know a guy’s 
got another. Tain’t as good a ghost 
with it as mine, but it ain’t no fake. 
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neither! You gotta give me enough 
to get it, Max!” 

Fleigh hid his thin grin from the 
other. They’d need more than a 
ghost charm or even planning if 
they ever went to Earth! He’d seen 
what happened to failures there, and 
he knew that it would be better to 
walk into the nearest Planet Police 
Bureau. But he reached over sooth- 
ingly and patted the outlaw’s shoul- 
der. “Sure, Slim. We’ll get you an- 
other, maybe before we leave here.” 

It shouldn’t be hard to find one 
of the charm peddlers, and dope up 
a story. There was a place on Venus 
where they could hide, once Slim 
worked up his nerve to pilot them 
there — and provided that their luck 
held long enough to keep the police 
from impounding the little craft. But 
the hideodt would take money, and 
that had to come first. Planning took 
care of that; he’d always been care- 
ful to avoid tieing his personal for- 
tune up in the Earth Operative 
strongholds. 

He swung the car around a corner, 
glanced up at a jeweler’s sign, and 
cursed without slowing down. The 
red light was on, warning that it had 
been raided. One of his secret quar- 
ters gone! 

He stopped obediantly for a 
through highway, and roared on. But 
the second was no better. There was 
sweat on his forehead, and his hands 
were slippery with it when he head- 
ed out Mars Center Canal into the 
suburbs. Damn Curtis! It was im- 
possible for him to have found the 
hideout — or should have been! 

But there was no warning light 
in the window of the third and last 
place. The lawyer’s faded sign swung 
in the thin wind, and everything was 
serenely peaceful. Fleigh jerked 
Slim out of the car, set its automatic 
chauffeur, and let it go rolling off. 

Then he moved up the steps with 
the outlaw at his heels, listened cau- 
tiously at the door, and nodded. The 
steady click of a typewriter indicat- 
ed that the scrawny little secretary 
was doing the routine office-work, 
and Sammy must have been undis- 
(ConttesM Oa Pav« 88) 
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turbed. He opened the door eagerly, 
to a louder clicking from the type- 
writer. 

A bove it, CurtU looked up with 
an assured smile, and waved the 
grandfather of all hand v/eapons at 
him in genial greeting! 

“Come in. Max,” he said cordial- 
ly. “Like my double’s speech?” 
Slim’s trembling hand fumbled out 
automatically in the sign of the 
horns. His blanched mouth worked 
furiously, but the words refused to 
come until Curtis turned to him. 
Then jerked back, waving his fin- 
gers. “He couldn’ta... We’d of beat 
him. ..Max! He’s dead! He’s a 
ghost!” 

Fleigh’s hand groped for him, and 
missed. Another apparition came 
into the room from the inner office. 
This one was a shrivelled, little man, 
with owl-eyes that blinked at them 
out of thick-lensed spectacles. Jere- 
miah Greek picked up a pencil with 
a contented grin, drew it across the 
bare flesh of his arm; and held the 
red mark that rose on the skin out 
toward the outlaw. 

“In the flesh,” he stated. 

But Slim was no longer listening. 
Slowly, as if moved by worn-down 
clock-works, he slid down the wall 
and his dead-faced head bent for- 
ward to meet the knees that drew 
upwards. There he stayed, motion- 
less. 

“If that’s catatonic return to the 
foetal position, it’s an all-time re- 
cord for speed,” Curtis commented 
with quiet interest. “Sit down. Max. 
You seem to have overestimated your 
companion’s moral fiber, and under- 
estimated your opponent’s. Never 
count on luck! It takes planning 
to get anywhere in this universe... 
By the way, Jeremiah Greek is the 
original inventor of pancyclic tape: 
you should have checked up on him, 
before you trusted him, and found 
out the way your Plutarchy gypped 
him out of his invention. He wasn’t 
the sort of man who’d cooperate very 
well with Ehirth. In fact, he was the 
sort who could and would fake a 
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tape for your recorder to cover up 
the call he put in under my code 
to the Martian Council!” 

Fleigli moved toward the chair as 
the gun commanded, only half con- 
scious of the words. He sank into a 
sitting position, his mind churning 
savagely and getting nowhere. Play 
along! Keep your eyes open! If you 
let the other guy make the moves, 
he’ll slip up somewhere. It was basic 
training to operatives, though there 
was uncertainty in even that logic 
now. But there was nothing else to 
do. 

Greek picked up the account. 
“With a promise of secrecy from 
Councilor Curtis, and a chance to 
do legitimate research here, I felt 
quite free to drop my very doubtful 
loyalty to my native planet, Mr. 
Fleigh. Those two similacra you shot 
were crude, and the brain and blood 
imitation was quite poor, I thought. 
But fortunately, you didn’t investi- 
gate thoroughly.” 

‘T didn’t think the relay control 
could fail. So you simply let the 
similacrum collapse and took its 
place?” Fleigh was forcing himself 
to casualness, while his brain hashed 
over all the rules for upsetting a 
trap. But it returned inevitably to 
the basic need of stalling for time, 
and keeping them talking. 

“Not at all,” Curtis corrected him. 
“We were late returning, sc they 
simply used an all-wave receiver to 
record your control signal on pancy- 
clic tape, inserted it into a generator, 
and the similacrum had his freedom 
in his pocket two minutes after you 
turned on your control in the Coun- 
cil Chamber. You really didn’t think 
I’d leave my speech in the middle to 
chase you, when I had a perfectly 
good double, surely?” 

I ^LEIGH’S eyes darted to Slim, | 
but there would be no help from 
that quarter. Not a muscle had moved 
since the outlaw had collapsed onto 
the floor! 

He forced himself to relax deliber- 
ately. Relax! As long as he was 
tensed up in the chair, they’d watch 
(Costlnncd On Page 90) 
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(Continued From Pagre 88) 
him, but they’d be less cautious if 
he seemed to abandon hope. And he 
was younger and faster than they 
were, in spite of his fat. 

Greek’s amused cackle broke his 
chain of thought. “So simple a so- 
lution, Max! But of course, an in- 
volute brain would miss just that... 
That’s fine, relax! And when you 
start anything, you’ll be surprised 
to find how quickly and efficiently 
a couple of sentimental visionary 
fools can shoot! Or do you tiling 
Councilor, that we’re really such 
fools?’’ 

“I doubt it,” Curtis answered, with 
the same hard amusement in his 
voice. “As I see it, a reactionary is 
simply unable to adapt to new con- 
ditions ; he’s filled with a blind, stub- 
born dependence on the rude past. 
And brute force is an admission of 
that intellectual poverty. Max, you 
should have studied history better. 
The addle-pated idealists have a 
peculiar habit of winning.” 

They stood there, grinning and 
studying their captive with the one 
thing in the universe he had never 
encountered — open contempt. Fleigh 
wet his lips, glancing from one to 
the other, and considering the hope- 
less distance to the door. 

And suddenly the beginnings of an 
idea permeated through the hard 
knot of fear in his brain. They didn’t 
believe in brute force ! They wouldn’t 
kill him without provocation; and 
they couldn’t turn him in to the po- 
lice ! 

He swung back to Curtis, and this 
time there was a grin on his own 
lips. “You said you promised Mr. 
Greek secrecy. Councilor. Not immu- 
nity, because the old law against 
making robots is too strong; and 
similacra would be considered robots. 
Well, just how do you figure you 
can turn me over to the authorities 
without breaking that promise and 
having him strung up beside me?” 

“I never meant to turn you in,” 
Curtis answered. 

“And you said yourself that brute 
force was stupid!” 

“Quite true.” It was Greek who 
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answered this time. “But the rules 
of justice sometimes invoke it. The 
penalty for treason, like that for 
robotry, is still death, though we’ve 
abandoned most other reasons for 
capital punishment.’’ 

“Then turn me in! Or kill me 
yourselves — and you’ll find that brute 
force really is stupid on Mars! The 
police here are the best in the sys- 
tem, which is why I always pre- 
ferred to do my little jobs elsewhere. 
You amateurs wouldn’t have a chance. 
Well?’’ 

But he knew that he had them, and 
the taste of freedom in his mouth 
was sweet after the fear and hope- 
lessness of their gloating power. He 
did not wait for an answering nod 
from them, but turned from his chair 
in calm assurance, and headed for 
the door. 

G REEK’S voice interrupted his 
exit. “Just a minute. Max! You 
really should know all your mistakes, 
and there’s one we forgot. . . Never 
use a perfect similacrum! It can’t be 
perfect without thinking exactly like 
its original; the same mind must 
operate the same way. Your simila- 
crum was limited only by the time 
it could exist — and it knew that, as 
well as knowing it was useless 
among real men!” 

“So what?” Fleigh asked jauntily, 
and reached for the door. “And so 
long !” 

Steel hands grabbed him, and a 
pair of arms with inhuman strength 
picked him up and turned him 
around to face the two men. Curtis 
dropped his gun onto the table with 
a slow, deliberate motion, holding the 
struggling operative with a single 
hand, while he stretched the other 
out to Jeremiah Greek. Then he 
turned toward the door, dragging the 
fat body of Fleigh along without 
effort. 

“So when you’re found dead in 
your house, killed by the robot you 
were having built in some fiendish 
plot against Councilor Curtis, T don’t 
think the police will worry — beyond 
(ContlDued Os Fsfe 92) 
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(Continaed From Fsgre 91) 
seeing that both you and the robo€ 
are thoroughly beyond repair!’' 

There was bitterness in the voice' 
of the similacrum, but it was reso- 
lute and determined bitterness. 
“When the real Curtis replaced me 
in the Council Chamber, he meant to 
make my few days of existence as 
pleasant as possible. But even a lim- 
ited similacrum likes to be useful. 
Come along, Max.” 

Max Fleigh v/ent along; there was 
nothing else he could do, as the du- 
plicate of Curtis tossed him into a 
small car and began driving back 
toward the town and the house that 
had been his Martian home and^ 
would soon be his tomb. He couldn’4< 
even think straight, for his head in-< 
sisted on dwelling on nonsense. 

Slim had been right, after all, and 
his ghost charm had brought him 
luck, even after he lost it. But for 
the man who had refused to believe 
in it, there was no hope for such in- 
sane oblivion. There was simply no 
hope of any kind. 

THE MINIATURE MENACE 

Fi’oin Pa.'^o<u./ 

For a moment Langford felt a swirl 
of energy brush his fingertips, like 
the clasp of an intangible hand. Then 
the mental voice said : “Good heavens, 
Langford I You’re dripping W'et I See 
how the dry leaves of the forest cling 
to your feet!” 

Startled, Langford lowered his 
eyes. 

When he looked up the circle of 
radiance was gone. 

“Forgive me, Langford!” a faint, 
diminishing voice said. “But partings 
should not be prolonged! Goodbye, 
my friend!” 

When Langford emerged on the 
riverbank sunlight struck down over 
his tall, straight body, giving him 
the aspect of a Greek god emerging 
from a forest glade in the morning 
of the world. 

He paused for an instant on the 
sloping bank to wave to his wife. 
Then he plunged into the river and 
swam straight toward her. 
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(Continued From Page 69) 

Barnes smiled and turned away. 
Han Ling was waiting behind him, 
fingering his lobeless ear reflectively. 
“Hello, Han. What luck?” 

“There’s a leading cable in the sub- 
basement, Dr. Barnes. I think we can 
feed a charge back along it and blow 
up their power-scource, wherever it 
is.” He cocked his head toward the 
door, through which horrid sounds 
were coming. “But what of Naka- 
mura? Did you kill him?” 

“Kill him?” Barnes said. “No; it 
was only necessary to provoke him 
into trying mitogenetic mtirder on me. 
I suppose they all think A was wear- 
ing some sort of shield, but the im- 
portant thing is that he can’t use it 
on them now. We should be glad that 
Homo epipsychos — ” 

“Homo superior,’’ Han Ling said. 
“Well, yes, of course. Still the 
name the Chaos group has given us 
is so poetic. In any event we should 
be glad we are not so easily detecta- 
ble as they.” 

The Chinese abandoned the caress- 
ing of his ear and smiled. “I am 
pleased,” he said. “Had he forced 
you to kill him personally, we 
might have been in some danger 
of betrayal. As it is, we can finish 
our pogrom without revealing our- 
selves. I was worried.” 

“No need to have worried,” Barnes 
said. “I knew I wouldn't have to do 
the job myself. Human beings are so 
emotional ; tell them somebody’s been 
tampering with their parenthood, 
and — ” 

Behind them, Nakamura shrieked. 
The two mutants disappeared into 
the polite maw of an elevator. 

THE END 



★ ★ ★ 
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(Contlnaod From Pa|re 49 ) 
plastic and metal, hit a foreleg. Al- 
though that leg was largely plastic, 
what metal it contained being mostly 
magnesium for lightness there were 
steel wires imbedded for magnetic 
purposes. The bullet smashed 
through plastic and magnesium, 
struck a spark upon the steel. 

There was a flaring, sun-bright 
flash of flame, a dense cloud of 
smoke. The mountain-lion shape 
leaped furiously and the jerk dis- 
lodged the slightly singed Salazar 
and sent him rolling. The mountain- 
lion vehicle landed and rolled over 
and over, one leg useless and spouting 
monstrous, white, actinic fire. The 
being inside knew an instant’s panic; 
then it felt yielding sheep-bodies 
below it, thrashed about violently and 
crazily, and at last the Qul-En 
jammed the flame-spurting limb deep 
into soft earth. The fire went out; 
but that leg of its vehicle was almost 
useless. 

For an instant deadly rage filled 
the tiny occupant of the cabin where 
a mountain-lion’s lungs should have 
been. Almost, it turned and opened 
the mouth of its steed and poured 
out the killing-beam. Almost. The 
flock would have died instantly, and 
the man and the dog, and all things 
in the wild for miles. But that would 
not have been scientific; after all, 
this mission should be secret. And 
the biped ... 

4 

T he QUL-EN ceased the thrash- 
ings of its vehicle. It thought 
coldly. Salazar raced up to it, 
barking with a shrillness that told of 
terror valorously combatted; he 
danced about, barking. 

The Qul-En found a solution. Its 
vehicle rose on its hind legs and 
raced up the hillside. It was an emer- 
gency method of locomotion for 
which this particular vehicle was not 
designed, and it required almost in- 
spired handling of the controls to 
achieve it. But the Qul-En inside was 
wholly competent; it guided the 
vehicle safely over the hilltop while 
Salazar made only feigned dashes 
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after it. Safely away, the Qul-En 
stopped and deliberately experiment- 
ed until the process of running on 
three legs developed. Then the moun- 
tain-lion, which was not a mountain- 
lion, went bounding through the 
night toward its hidden ship. 

Within an hour, it clawed away the 
brush from the exit-port, crawled in- 
side, and closed the port after it. As 
a matter of pure precaution, it 
touched the “take-off” control before 
it even came out of its vehicle. 

The ventilation-opening closed — 
very nearly. The ship rose quietly 
and swiftly toward the skies. Its 
arrival had not been noted ; its de- 
parture was quite unsuspected. 

It wasn’t until the Qul-En touched 
the switch for the ship’s system of 
internal illumination to go on that 
anything appeared to be wrong. 
There v/as a momentary arc, and 
darkness. There was no interior il- 
lumination : ants had stripped insu- 
lation from essential wires. The lights 
were shorted. The Qul-En was be- 
wildered: it climbed back into the 
mountain-lion shape to use the infra- 
red-sensitive scanning-cells. 

The interior of the ship was a 
crav/ling mass of insect life. There 
were ants and earwigs, silverfish and 
mites, spiders and centipedes, man- 
tises and beetles. There were moths, 
larvae, grubs, midges, gnats and 
flies. The recording-instrument was 
shrouded in cobweb and hooded in 
dust wh'ch was fragments of the 
bodies of the spiders’ tiny victims. 
The alr-refres'aer c’nemicals were 
riddled with the tunnels of beetles. 
Crickets devoured plastic parts of the 
ship and chimed loudly. And the 
co’.r rols — ah! the controls! Insula- 
tic " stripoed r/f here; brackets rid- 
dled or wea’:ened or turned to nov/der 
e’i:r^. The s'iin could rise, .and it did. 
ru.t there '.verc no controls at all. 

The Cul-En went into a rage 
deadly enough to destroy the insects 
of itself. The whole future of its 
race depended on the discovery of an 
adequate source of a certain hormone. 
That source had been found. Only 
the return of this one small ship — 
(Continued On Page 9C) 
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(Contliiu<Hl From Faffo 96) 
fifteen feet in diameter — was needed 
to secure the future of a hundred- 
thousand-year-old civilization. And 
it was impeded by the insect-life of 
the planet left behind ! Insect-life so 
low in nervous organization that the 
Qul-En had ignored it! 

T he ship was twenty thousand 
miles out from earth when the 
occupant of the mountain-lion used 
its ray-beam gun to destroy all the 
miniature enemies of its race. The 
killing beam swept about the ship. 
Mites, spiders, beetles, larvae, silver- 
fish and flies — everything died. Then 
the Qul-En crawled out and began 
to make repairs, furiously. The tech- 
nical skill needed was not lacking; 
in hours, this same being had made a 
perfect counterfeit of a mountain- 
iion to serve it as a vehicle. Tracing 
and replacing gnawed-away insula- 
tion would be merely a tedious task. 
The ship would return to its home 
planet; the future of the Qul-En race 
would be secure. Great ships, many 
times the size of this, would flash 



through emptiness and come to this 
planet with instruments specially 
designed for collecting specimens of 
the local fauna. The cities of the 
civilized race would be the simplest 
and most ample sources of the so- 
desperately-needed hormone, no 
doubt. The inhabitants of even one 
city would furnish a stop-gap supply. 
In time — why — it would become sys- 
tematic. The hormone would be 
gathered from this continent at this 
time, and from that continent at that, 
allowing the animals and the civil- 
ized race to breed for a few years in 
between collections. Yes... 

The Qul- En worked feverishly. 
Presently it felt a vague discomfort; 
it worked on. The discomfort in- 
creased ; it could discover no reason 
for it. It worked on, feverishly... 

Back on Earth, morning came. The 
sun rose slowly and the dew lay 
heavy on the mountain grasses. Far- 
away peaks were just beginning to 
be visible through clouds that had 
lain on them overnight. Antonio still 
trembled, but Salazar slept. When 
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the sun was fully risen he arose and 
shook himself ; he stretched elab- 
orately, scratched thoroughly, shook 
himself again and was ready for a 
new day. When Antonio tremblingly 
insisted that they drive the flock on 
toward the lowlands, Snlazar assisted. 
He trotted after the flock and kept 
them moving; that vras his business. 

Out in space, the silvery ship 
suddenly winked out of existence. 
Enough of its circuits had been re- 
paired to put it in overdrive. The 
Qul-En was desperate, by that time. 
It felt itself growing weaker, and it 
was utterly necessary to reach its 
own race and report the salvation it 
had found for them. The record of 
the flickering flame was ruined. The 
Oul-En felt that itself was dying. But 
if it could get near enough to any 
of the planetary systems inhabited by 
its race, it could signal them and all 
would be well. 

Moving ever more feebly, the Qul- 
En managed to get lights on within 
the ship again. Then it found what it 
considered the cause of its increasing 
weakness and spasmodic, gasping 
breaths. In using the killing-ray it 
had swept all the interior of the ship. 
But not the mountain-lion shape. 
Naturally! And the mountain-lion 
shape had killed specimens and 
carried them about. While its foreleg 
flamed, it had even rolled on startled, 
stupid sheep. It had acquired fleas — 
perhaps some from Salazar — and 
ticks. The fleas and ticks had not 
been killed ; they now happily in- 
habited the Qul-En. 

The Qul-En tried desperately to 
remain alive until a message could be 
given to its people, but it was not 



possible. There was a slight matter 
the returning explorer was too much 
wrought up to pgreeive, and the in- 
struments that would have reported 
it were out of action because of 
destroyed insulation. When the ven- 
tilation-slit was closed as the ship 
took off, it did not close completely: 
a large beetle was in the way. There 
was a most tiny but continuous leak- 
age of air past the crushed chitinous 
armor. The Qul-En in the ship died 
of oxygen-starvation without realiz- 
ing what had happened, just as 
human pilots sometimes black out 
from the same cause before they 
of skin. It went on into the shape of 
know what is the matter. So the little 
silvery ship never came out of over- 
drive. It went on forever, or until its 
source of power failed. 

The fleas and ticks, too, died in 
time; they died very happily, very 
full of Qul-En body-fluid. And they 
never had a chance to report to their 
fellows that the Qul-En were very 
superior hosts. 

The only entity who could report 
told his story and was laughed at. 
Only his cronies, ignorant and super- 
stitious men like himself, could be- 
lieve in the existence of a thing not 
of earth, in the shape of a mountain- 
lion that leaped hundreds of feet at 
a time, which dissected wild crea- 
tures and made magic over them, but 
fled from bullets marked with a 
cross and bled flame and smoke when 
such a bullet wounded it. 

Such a thing, of course, was 
absurd ! 

THE END 
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